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Cabinet Names 


Treaty in Washington Jan. 


The final decision on the line- 
up of the five-man delegation 
came after Foreign Minister Ai- 
ichiro Fujiyama gave up the 
idea of heading it in a meeting 
with Kishi yesterday morning. 


Japan and the United States 
are expected to issue a joint 
statement today that the new 
security treaty will be sig in 
the White House in Washington 
Jan. 19 

The four delegates are Fuji- 
yama; Mitsujiro Ishii, chairman 
of the Liberal - Dernocratic 
Party’s Executive Board; Tada- 
shi Adachi, chairman of the 


Poreign Minister Alichiro 
Fajiyama and US. Ambas- 
sador Douglas. MacArthur Il 
are scheduled to meet this 
morning for their Zist con- 
ference to discuss revision of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty 
and Administrative Agree- 
ment. Today's discussion will 
center on problems related to 
customs procedures. Faji- 
yama is reportedly cesiring to 
end all talks on the treaty 
revision at today's conference. 


Japan Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry and Ambassador 
Koichiro Asakai in Washington. 

The Government also formal 
ly chose members of an advi- 
sory group which will accom- 
* pany the delegation. It in 
cludes Naka Funada, chairman 
of the Liberal-Democratic Party's 
Policy Board: Kenzo Horiki, 
Liberal-Democratic member of 
the House of Councillors and 
Teizo Horikoshi, secretary gen- 
eral of the Federation of Econo 


The delay in the formal Cabi- 
net decision on the delegation 
members was attributed by in- 
formed sources to a sharp dif- 
ference in views between the 
Government party aid Foreign 
Office over whether the new 


treaty should be signd by Kishi nth 


or Fujiyama. 

Behind the matter, they com- 
mented, was the intense faction- 
al strife brewing within the 
Tory party over the next party 
presidential post. 

The informants said that 


Fujiyama, who is confident of | 


Kishi as Head 
Of Treaty 


The Cabinet yesterda 


‘Team 


y formally selected Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi as head of a Japanese dele- 
gation which will sign the revised Japan-U.S. Security 


19. 


Kishi Asked for 
Help on Budget 


Finance Minister Eisaku 
Sato strongly requested his 
brother, Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi, yesterday 
to exert his political in- 
flUuencs on various Govern- 
ment ministries during the 
rough-sailing negotiations 
for budget appropriations. 

The most difficult prob- 
lems confronting the 
Finance Ministry at present 
are those concerning budget 
allocations for mountain 
and river conservation pro- 
jects, local finances and de- 
fense expenditures. 

Meanwhile, the Finance 
Ministry, the other minis- 
tries and the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party continued their 
final negotiations last night 
until the early hours of this 
morning. 

The party, in meetings of 
the seven executives, the 
Policy Board and the Exe- 
cutive Board, today, is ex- 
pected to complete the Gov- 
ernment’s draft of the 
budget. 

Therefore, it will not be 
unt!l tomorrow that the 
Cabinet will be able to 
decide on the Government's 
final draft. 


Aikawas Quit 
Diet Posts 
Over Furor 


The’ resignatio Yoshisuke 
Aikawa ( a ene bo and his 


Councillors who are being ex- 
amined by police on election 
law violation were ac- 
cepted by the Upper House 
plenary session yesterday. 

The father and son tendered 


being No. 1 candidate for the | 


next presidency, wished to 
polish up his political career | 
‘by signing the treaty he has) 
been working on for more than | 
a year. 


Meanwhile, 


the Liberal. | 


| 


: 
: 
: 


Democratic executives contend- | 


ed that the pact should be 
signed by Kishi since the re- 
vision was one of the main 
policies of the Kishi Cabinet, 
Fujiyama and his supporters 
countered by saying that 
Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter was to represent the 
U.S. at the signing. Therefore, 
they reasoned, Fujiyama, who 
holds an equal rank, should 


Party Secretary General Sho- 
jiro Kawashima and _ Ichiro 
Kono, who also covet the next 
party presidency, supported 
Kishi as the chief delegate. 
These party leaders were averse 
to seeing Fujiyama head the 
delegation because the role 
would give him much credit in 
connection with the coming 
presidential race, the inform- 
ants observed. 

Kono seems to be of the opi- 
nion that Kishi should retire 
_ Continued on Page 2, Col. 6 


Agencies Misuse 
¥1,200 Million 


Government agencies misused 

¥1,200 million state funds dur- 
ing 1958, according to the Audit 
Board’s final accounting for the 
fiscal 1958 which was submitted 
to the Diet yesterday. 

The Finance Ministry was 
guilty of the biggest number of 

63 


cases—163. 

It was followed by the Agri- 
pg ay toning F Ministry with 
78, the Labor Ministry with 31, 
the Postal Services Ministry 
with 18, the Welfare Ministry 
with 17, the Construction Min- 

with 13, the Defense 
Agency with 9, the Internation- 
al Trade and Industry Ministry 
with 7, the National Rail- 
way Corporation with 6 and the 
Telegraph and Telephone Cor- 
poration with 9. 
” The Justice Ministry, the Edu- 
eation Ministry and the Trans- 
portation Ministry were accused 
of three cases each. ’ 

Broken down by items, cases 
involving taxes led the list of 
irregularities with 161. 

Cases involving subsidies 
came next with 107, insurance 
with 33 and embezziement with 


The Audit Board accused the 
Government agencies of buying 
things they did not need at un- 
duly high prices, poor’ planning 
and inadequate inspections be- 
fore purchases, : 


: 


‘oshisuke (left) and Kinjiro 
Aikawa - 

their resignations yesterday 
morn to Upper House Pres- 
ident Tsuruhei Matsuno. 

Aikawa Sr. said he was moral- 
ly ible for his son's in- 
volvement in election irregulari- 
ties and wanted to atone by res- 
igning as a member of the Diet. 

Meanwhile, his son declared 
that he himself was free from 
any suspicion but regretted that 
many of his supporters during 
the June Upper House election 
had been arrested on charge of 
violating the election law. He 
said he made up his mind to 
resign from his post in view of 
the trouble he had caused. 

The Upper House secretariat 
said that it was the first time 
in Japanese parliamentary his- 
tory that a councillor had res- 
igned from his post during his 
term in office assuming respon- 
sibility for election law viola- 
tions by his supporters. 

With the resignation of the 
Aikawas the Liberal-Democratic 
Party's strength in the Upper 
House came down to 136 while 
me the Independents fell 
tol 


Regular Diet 
Convenes; 

Kishi Meets 
With Suzuki 


The 34th reguiar Diet conven- 
ed yesterday for a 150-day ses- 
sion ending May 26. Two major 
iterns face the Diet—the revised 
Japan-J.8. Security Treaty and 
the fiscal 1960 budget. 

Both Houses of the Diet held 
plenary sessions yesterday to 
designate seats for Diet mem- 
bers. 

The Diet gnters a New Year's 
recess today until it resumes 
Jan. 28. 


The election of resigning 
Lower House Vice Speaker 
Kiyoshi Masaki's successor was 
earried over to the trecess 
session. The election was to 
have been held yesterday or to- 
day, but the Liberal-Democratic 
Party decided to wait in +*om- 
pliance with the request of the 
Socialist Party and Democratic 
Socialist Club. 


Informants said that both the 
speaker and vice speaker would 
be reelected in the resumed 
session. They said Lower 
House Speaker Ryogoro Kato 
would also express his intention 
to resign immediately before 
the re-opening. 

Indications were strong that 
a Government-Opposition clash 
over the two Diet posts would 
come into the open as the re- 
gular Diet resumed late next 
month. The Liberal-Democratic 
Party is attempting to mono- 
polize both posts, while the So- 
cialist Party insists the vice 
speaker be picked from among 
its Representatives according to 
the customary practice. Mean- 
while, the Democratic Socialist 
Club declared that it would vote 
for the Socialist candidate for 
the vice speakership. Its Diet 
Policy Committee agreed that 
the vice speaker should be 
selected from the Socialist 
Party, the second party in the 
Lower House. 

Soon after the Diet convoca- 
tion yesterday, Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi and Socialist 
Party Chairman Mosaburo Su- 
zuki met to map out more or- 
derly proceedings in the two 
Houses in the coming year. The 
33rd Extraordinary Diet was 
marked by strife and dissension 
after the Nov. 27 riotous demon- 
stration around the Diet com- 
pound. 

The 20-minute meeting was 
proposed by Suzuki. 

At the meeting, Suzuki said it 
was unfortunate that the under- 
standing reached the end of last 
year between Government par- 
ty ‘and Opposition leaders had 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 2 


Socialists Plan 
Major Changes 


The Socialist Party will carry 
out a large-scale reshuffle of its 
executive officials in an extra- 
ordinary convention scheduled 
ia March, Kozo Sasaki, director 
of the party’s general affairs 
bureau, said yesterday. 

The decision to hold the ex- 
traordinary convention was 
made at a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee Monday. 

Addressing a meeting of So- 
cialist Diet members, Sasaki 
said that preparations for the 
proposed personnel reshuffle 
will be started at a Central Ex- 
ecutive meeting to be held on 
Jan. 7. 

Suzuki's statement was inter- 
preted by observers to indicate 
the party leadership plans to 
have the greater part of the 
present executive officials (re 
presenting the main current 
group ied by Chairman Mosa- 
buro Suzuki) resign and be re 
placed members of the fac- 
tions | by Jotaro Kawakami 
and Hiroo Wada in order to 
strengthen party unity. 

Sasaki, however, did not say 
whether the party would in- 
clude the chairman and _ the 
secretary general in the planned 
reshuffle. 


Liberty Demand Greets 
King in Leopoldville 


LEOPOLDVILLE, Belgian 
Congo (AP)—King Baudouin, of 
the Belgians arrived here Mon- 
day and met a resouriding cry 
for immediate Congolese inde- 
pendence. 

Waiting for the young King 
was a demand from Joseph Ka- 
savubu’s militant Abako Party 
and five affiliated parties for a 
conference over Belgian trans- 
fer of power in the Congo te a 
federal Congolese republic. 

The full text of the resolu- 
tions prepared by the leaders 
of the Abako and other parties 
in “cartel” at Kisantu at the 
weekend became known only a 
few hours after Baudouin arriv- 
ed, crisp and confident, in a 
white suit. 

The parties represent an over- 
whelming majority of the pop- 


region. of the Lower Congo 
Wie conciliatory In torie and 


|ment was in power, 


more reasonable in approach 
than previous Abako utterances 
on independence, the Kisantu 
congress resolutions made it 
clear the parties want no more 
“sterile discussions” on the prin- 
ciple of immediate freedom. 

They declared now open an 
electoral campaign to choose a 
Congolese legislature, and ad- 
vised the Beigian Government 
that a government elected as a 
result of these elections would 
begin to function immediately. 

The resolution: appeared to 
ignore the difficulties in set:ing 
up such colonywide elections 
where they have never before 
been held 

The Kisantu congress declared 
that relations between a future 
federal republic—to be known 
as Union des Republiques d’s 
Afrique Centrale (URAC)—and 
Belgium would be discussed 
only after a Congolese swe 


official announcement said 


‘On NATO Wrangle 


Opposition Attacks 
De Gaulle’s Policy 


PARIS: (UPI)—Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle came under heavy fire 
im the National Assembly Mon- 
day night where Opposition de 
puties charged him with direct 
ing a poligy which risked driv- 
ing the U.S. back into “isolation- 
iam.” 

The ¢ were thrown in 
the course of the first big de 
bate on international policy fol- 
lowing the Western summit 
meeting in Paris. It was the 
bluntest assault by the deputies 
of the National Assembly since 
De Gaulle took over the helm 
of France in the stimmer of 


The French President himself 
was not present in the Parlia- 
ment. But the policies he has 
been pushing, and which in 
some aspects have put France 
at loggerheads with the U.S. 
and other allies, were reiterat- 
ed in full by Foreign Minister 
Maurice Couve de Murville. 

The sharp opposition attack 
was led by Catholic Republicans 
Maurice Faure and Maurice 
Schumann, both top foreign af- 


fairs experts in the former 
Fourth Republic. 

“If we are not careful this po- 
licy could lead to a possible 
American return to isolation- 
ism,” Faure said, “We have to 
realize that for a long time to 
come the essentials of European 
defense must be carried on the 
backs of the Americans.” 


The deputies took particular 
issue with the Government's 
policy toward NATO, which 
brought France into a wrangle 
with the U.S. and by De Gaulle’s 
own expressed view that Eu- 
rope must look to a future when 
American troops will quit Eu- 
rope. 
The ition deputies also 
complained bitterly: 

-—-That De Gaulle’s idea of a 
“third force” in Europe was 
tantamount to a “form of neu- 
tralism.” 


—That by pushing a return 
to French nationalism, the 
Government risked reviving na- 
tionalism in other Buropean 
countries and was sabotaging 
the dream of a politically united 
Europe, ' 


France’s NATO Views 
Unchanged: De Murville 


PARIS (UPI)—Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville 
expressed the hope Monday that the U.S..French wrangle over 
the NATO command setup can be “concluded as early as possi- 


ble” by means of negotiation. 
Couve de Murville spoke in 


Japan-ROK 
Repat Talks 
Suspended 


Japan and the Republic of 
Korea yesterday Called to reach 
an agreement to issue a joint 
communique by the end of this 
year on the mutual release of 
Japanese and Korean detainees 


in Japan. 

Yujiro Iseki, director of the 
Foreign Office Asian Affairs 
Bureau, and ROK Ambassador 
Yiu Tai Ha. continued to dis- 
agree on the wording of the text 
of the communique and decided 
to suspend the negotiations, 


Iseki said after the meeting 
that the negotiations are not ex- 
pected to be resumed until the 
latter part of January. The 
reasons given by Iseki were 
the New Year holidays and his 
scheduled 10-day visit to Hong- 
kong beginning Jan. 13. 


The date for reopening the 
talks is expected to be fixed 
some time after the New Year 
holidays. 


As a result, the release of 
Japanese fishermen detained at 
Pusan has been postponed until 
some time in February. 

Iseki-Yiy talks have been 
under way since last October 
with a view to issuing the joint 
communique by Dec. 14, the day 
on which the first ships to re- 
patriate Koreans in Japaa to 
Communist North Korea left 
Niigata. 

They had met almost daily 
since mid-December in an effort 
to reach early settlement of the 
issue. 


Dr. Yu Chin O and other 
members of the ROK delegation 
are expected to leave Tokyo for 
Seoul in a day or two. 


Repats Put to Work 

By United Press International 

The fun’s over for the first 
group of Korean repatriates who 
returned this month from Japan 
to North Korea. 

According to Radio Pyong- 
yang, the repatriates are being 
put to work now, 

The North Korean radio said 
they “are going out in succes- 
sion to factories, enterprises, 
rural villages and scientific and 
cultural organs of different parts 
of the country.” 


U.S. Has No Plans 
For Adenauer Visit 


WASHINGTON. (AP) — The 
U.S. State Department said Mon- 
day there are no plans for West 
German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer to visit Washington 
prior to the summit conference. 

Asked about reports publish- 
ed in West Germany that the 
Chancellor might come to the 
United States before the lead- 
ers of the Big Four meet, State 
Department press officer Lin- 
coln White told his news con- 
ference: “I have heard nothing 
of that.” 


USAP’s 48th Wing 
To Quit French Base 


CHAUMONT, France (AP)— 
Jet fighter-bombe rs of the 48th 
Wing of the United States Air 
Force will start evacuation of 
the Chaumont base on Jan. 6, wo 


a one-hour review of the world 
situation which launched a ma- 
jor foreign policy debated in 
the National Assembly. It was 
his first full statement since 
last week's Western summit 
conference and the NATO for- 
eign minister meeting which 
preceded it. 

“The French Government 
wishes that accords of coopera- 
tion can be concluded as early 
as possible,” he said in survey- 
ing the main points of difference 
between U.S. and French views 
vod the NATO Command situa- 
tion. 


and the treatment of Koresns | However, the foreign minis- 


ter made it clear that on the 
basic points at issue, Gen. 
Charlies De Gaulle has not 
changed his views as a result 
of his summit meeting with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er and the other Western lead- 
ers. 

Specifically, Couve reiterated 


the French estand on these 
points: 
—That NATO should evolve 


a global policy, a theme of De 
Gaulle’s which the foreign min- 
ister said “is no longer ques 
tioned today.” 

—That France would stick by 
its decision to withhold the 
French Mediterranean fleet 
from NATO in time of war in 
order to maintain it as a link 
with French forces in Africa. 


—That France is not prepared 
te integrate its air force with 
that of the NATO allies. 
France felt it was essential to 
maintain her air force under 
French national command. 


Avalanche Kills 
49 in Pakistan 


KARACHI (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
An avalanche killed 49 peopie 
in the 10,000-foot-high Lowari 
Pass In the extreme -northern 
tip of West Pakistan on Dec. 
16, to a delayed mes 
sage from Chitral. 


Only two survived out of a 
party of traders and porters 
while while crossing 
pass on the .way to 
Peshawar during a heavy snow- 
fall. Army units have so far 
found five bodies. 


1,500 E. Germans Flee 


BERLIN (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
More than 1,500 East Germans 
fled to West Berlin during 
Christmas week, city officials 
sald Monday. 


United States, Britain 


AUGUSTA, Ga. (AP)—The 
and 
France formally proposed to 
Russia Tuesday that the four 
powers open a summit con- 
ference in Paris May 16. 

The next move is up to Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
White House press secretary 
James C. Hagerty said there 
has been no indication yet 
whether the new date is accept- 
able to the Russian leader. 

Word of the allied decision on 
summit timing was an ill-kept 
secret in numerous world capi- 
tals. 

The Western powers agreed 
on May 16 a day or two ago, 
but they withheld an actual an- 
nouncement until they could 
notify Khrushchev. 

This was done in similar 
diplomatic notes, delivered in 
Moscow Tuesday, from President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Prime 


Minister Harold Macmillan of 


Britain and President Charles 
de Gaulle of France. 

If Khrushchev agrees to their 
pro l, the Western trio pro- 
bably will get together in Paris 
a day in advance of the opening 
of their session with the Soviet 
Premier. 

The Big Three originally had 
suggested ‘convening a summit 
conference April 27. Since the 
meeting would have conflicted 
with Russia's huge May Day 
celebration on May 1, Khrush- 
chev countered with April 21 or 
May 4. Pr 

An April 21 meeting was un- 
acceptable to Eisenhower and 
De Gaulle, as the French Presi- 
dent plans to be visiting the 
United States and Canada about 
that time. Macmillan would 
have been tied up early In May 
with a British Commonwealth 
conference scheduled for May 3 
to 14, 


U.S.-Asian Relations 
Good, Brucker Declares 


HONOLULU 


(AP)—Secretary of the Army Wihiber M. 


Brucker, arriving Monday on the first leg of a 26-day tour of the 
Far East, said relations between Asian and U.S. military forces 


in the Orient “are uniformly good. 


“Relations betweeen the ert people —_ our miliitary 


are bettering, not deteriorating,” 


“Of course, there are incidents 
wherever you have a large 
force of military. But the over-| 
a!l situation is very good.” 

Brucker made the comments 
in answer to a question at a 

ianeside news -conference at 
ickam Air Force Base. 


he said. Fe * 


Brucker’s tour will include 
the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Rurma, iland, Vietnam, 


Hongkong, Taiwan, Okinawa, 
Korea, Japan and Alaska. 


Magruder Speaks 


SEOUL (AP)—A top Amer- 
ican commander said Monday | 
the armed forces of South Ko-| 
rea, assisted by U.S. Pacific) 
forces, will be able to protest 
this Far Eastern nation “if an- 
other Communist aggression 
takes place.” 

The assurance was given by 
Gen. Carter B. Magruder, head 
of the United Nations Com- 
mand, at a meeting of the 
Seoul Correspondent Club. 

He said the armed forces of 
both nations were always on the 
alert along the demilitarized 
zone facing Communist North 
Korea. “No enemy can advance 
without being detected and 
brought under fire long before 
he reached the battle position,” 
Magruder said. 

e general, however, did not 
elaborate saying it was military 
secret, 


Panchen Still Kept 
Away From Tibet 


By United Press International 

The Chinese Communists still 
are keeping the Panchen Lama 
away from Tibet. 

New China News Agency re 
ported yesterday that the Pan- 
chen Lama, installed by the 
Reds as the nominal leader of 
Tibet when the Dalai Lama fied 
the nation, left Shanghai Mon- 
day for Nanning (Yungning) 


in southern China not far from 


the North Vietnam border. 
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UPI-Sun Radiophoto 

US. Army Secretary Wilber 
Brucker and his wife board a 
Military Air Transport plane 
in Detroit, Mich., Sunday for a 
30,000-mile air tour of the Far 


Luzon Braces for 
Typhoon Harriet 


MANILA (AP)—The Philip- 
pines Tuesday got set for a 
stormy New Year's Eve as 
Typhoon Harriet, packing 120- 
mile winds, churned toward the 
main island of Luzon. 

Manila’s weather bureau said 
the typhoon at 2 p.m. was spot- 
ted 380 miles east of Luzon and 
moving -west-northwest at 17 
miles an hour. 

Typhoon. warning No. 1 on 
a scale of three was sounded 
for the eastern Luzon area. 

Harriet’s fringe winds and 
rain were ex to start 
buffeting that area by Wednes- 
day morning. 


With Pressure Off 


Nixon Revising Campaign Plan 


WASHINGTON (AP) — US. 
Vice President Richard MM. 
Nixon Monday pondered a revis- 
ed strategy aimed at putting off 
any major campaign activity 
until after the July Republican 
convention, 


New York Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller’s surprise withdraw- 
al from the Republican presi- 
dential race scrapped Nixon's 
tentative plans for heavy cam- 
paigning before the presidential 
preference primaries. 


Advice, along with congratula- 
tions, poured into the office of 
the Vice President by_ letter, 
telegrams and telephone as poli- 
ticlans generally ‘agreed the Re- 
publican nomination is his for 
the asking. 

Sources close to Nixon said 
he would be in no hurry about 
-| asking for it and may délay a 
formal announcement of- his 


candidacy at least until late! 
spring. 
However, they said Nixon 


will keep speaking engagements 
he previously planned in Flo- 
rida and elsewhere along a route 
traveled recently by Rockefeller. 

The sources said the Vice 
President's general strategy 
will be to ae pick speak- 
ing engagements that will keep 
him as far removed as possible 
from controversy until he has 
a Democratic Party target he 
can concentrate on, 

Nixon is not expected to dis- 
courage those wishing to enter 
his name in primaries. But he 
wants to talk as little as possi- 
ble. in order not to invite un- 
necessary Democratic fire in ad- 
vance of the campaign. 

The Vice President was said to 
feel his best course for the im- 
mediate future is to maintain 
his close relationship with and 


yo for President Boye: oe 
isenhower’s peace and pros- 
perity crusade. 

Nixon himself told reporters 
he saw no need to hurry about 
making either an announcement 
of his own eandidacy or discuss- 
ing his choice o: a vice presi- 
dential runing mate. 

“It's too early,” he said, 


Definitely Out 

ALBANY, N.Y. (UPI)—Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller Monday em- 
phatically repeated that under 
no circumstances would he ac- 
cept the nomination as a can- 
didate for vice president. 

The governor said he made 
this statement in view of wide- 
spread speculation in news- 
paper that he would team up 
with Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon for what some high- 


Ike Refuses to 
Extend Halt in 
Nuclear Tests 


K’chev Move Awaited 
West Big 3 Propose 
May 16 Paris Summit 


But Tesasieen Prior. 
Notice Before 
Actual Resumption. 


AUGUSTA, Ga. (UPD— 


hower refused Tuesday to 
extend the formal US, 
moratorium on _ nuclear 
weapon tests but promised 
that they would not be re- 
sumed without advance 
notice. 


At the same time, the Pres- 
ident denounced the attitude of 
what he called “the politically 
guided” Russian experts in the 
Geneva negotiations seeking 
agreement on a permanent pro- 
hibition of nuclear tests. 


The. Eisenhower statement 
released from the vacation 
White House here meant that, 
while the United States would 
not renew the moratorium 
which has run for 14 months, 
it was not planning an im- 
mediate resumption of tests. At 
the same time, it reserved the 
right to do so at any time after 
giving notice. 


Eisenhower's statement was 
issued after he had conferred 
with 13 high-level officiale who 
fiew here from Washington 
Tuesday morning. A major 
topic of their discussion was the 
nuclear test moratorium which 
expires Thursday, 


| retary 


|| months. 


thorities” 


any 


The group was headed by Sec- 
of State Christian A. 
| Herter, Secretary of Defense 
‘Thomas 8S. Gates Jr.. Chairman 
John McCone of the Atomic 
| Energy Commission and Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Eisenhower pointed out that 
negotiations with Russia and 
Britain on a permanent test ban 
had been under way for 14 
Now in recess, they 
will resume Jan. 1 


Free to Resume ee, 
AUGUSTA, Ga. (AP)—The 


' United States freed itself Tues- 


day to resume nuclear weapon 
tests at any time—but with 
'prior notice to the rest of the 
world. 


The decision was reached at 
a top-level conference of 15 Ad- 


; i ministration officials, headed by 


President Eisenhower. 

It put the United States in a 
position to take a tougher stand 
in negotiations with Russia at 
Geneva over discontinuing nu- 
clear tests. 

What the Administration did 
was to begin what a presiden- 
tial statement called a “period 
of voluntary suspensions of 
nuclear weapon tests,” begin- 
ning Jan. 1. 7 

During this the Pres- 
ident said, the U.S, will “con- 
tinue its active program of 
weapon research, development 
and laboratory-type experiment- 


weapon testing, we shall not re- 
sume nuclear weapon tests 
without announcing our inten- 
tion in advance of any resump- 
tion,” Eisenhower said. 

At the moment the United 
States is operating under a 
moratorium on tests which lasts 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 ~ 


ROK-Red Clash 
Reported at Sea 


SZSOUL (UPI) — The Govern 
ra ing ported Tuesday 
new r te 
he - Korean Coast 
Guard patrol boat engaged in a 
gun battle with eight armed 
Chinese Com nunist fishing ves- 
sels early Monday. Three South 
Koreans were wounded. 

The report said the battle last- 
ed for abou: 15 minutes and 
took place west of Cheju Island, 


‘off the southern tip of Korea, . 


There was no immediate con- 
firmatio nor denial of the re 
port by military authorities. 

The newspaper quoted “au- 
and said the ROK 
boat, No. 101, spotted the Chi- 
nese Communist vessels inside 
the socalled Ithee Line and 
tried to capture them when the 
crewmen aboarc the Red Chi- 
nese vessels eg pnaereg fire with 
“Russian burp gun 

The Chinese coves withdrew 
after apout 15 minutes of fight- 
ing. 

There was no _ indication 
whether the Chinese — 
Casualties or 


ranking Republicans speak of 
as a “dream ticket.” : 


the boats. 


President Dwight D. Eisen-° 
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World Populace to 


In 40 Years: 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)—The world’s 


Double 
U.K. Expert 


population will 


double in 40 years, if the present rate of increase continues, 
Dr. C. P. Blacker, adviser on population to Britain's Ministry of | Gaia 
Health, told a meeting of women public health officers here | @ 


New Chou 
Letter Said — 
Sent to India 


NEW DELHI (AP)—Chinese 
Communist Premier Chou En- 
lai reportedly has sent Prime 
Minister Nehru another letter 
on the border dispute. 


It presumably gives Com- 
munist China's case for claim- 
ing 40,000 square miles of Indian 
territory. 

The Times of India said Tues- 
day it was understood the letter 
was handed to the Indian 
charge d'affaires in Peiping. 


Officials in New Delhi with- 
held comment on the report. 
In the past Radio Peiping has 
broadcast the letters shortly 
after they have been received 
here. 

Chou’s last letter Dec. 17 pro 
posed a meeting with Nehru 
Dec. 26 and promised to send a 
detailed exposition of the Chi- 
nese case soon, 

Nehru replied Dec. 21 that 
the case should be considered 
before a meeting was held, 

Nehru has flatly rejected Chi- 
nese claims to India’s North- 
east Frontier Agency and a 
large part of the Ladakh area 
of Kashmir, plus small areas 
along the Tibetan border just 
west of Nepal. 

Previous Indian notes have 
contained a lengthy recitation 
of old treaties and other docu- 
ments setting out what India 
considers to be the proper bor- 
ders. 

The Chinese have replied that 
most of the treaties were in- 
valid, 

India is now waiting to hear 
China’s reasons for thinking 
she has a right to the disputed 
territories, 

Nehru told reporters "I have 
not received that letter nor have 
I heard of anyone receiving it 
here.” 

He left open the possibility 
the letter was en route from 
Peiping. 

Nehru was chatting with re- 
sae after the departure of 
ambodian Prime Minister 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk at 
the end of a two-day visit. 


Time Names Ike 
‘Man of the Year’ 


NEW YORK: (UPI) = Pres- 
ident. Dwight D,. Eisenhower 
Tuesday was named “Man of the 
Year” by the editors of Time 
Magazine for the second time. 

The weekly news magazine 
said that Eisenhower's outstand- 
ing acalevements of 1959 were 
making economy popular in the 
United States and his recent 
tour of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

“Bisenhawer towered as the 
world’s best-known, best-liked 
citizen,” the magazine said. . 

Runners-up in the poll includ- 
ed: Britis Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan; West/German 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer; 
President Charles de Gaulle of 
France, and Japan's Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi. 

Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchevy, whose sputniks made 
him “Man of the Year” in 1957, 
was not a serious contender des- 
pite impressive space achieve- 
ments by the Soviets. 

Eisenhower clso was named 
“Man of the Year” in 1944, the 
climactic year of the war 
against Germany. 

Time gave the following rea- 
sons for the selection of Kishi 
as one of the eR ee” 

ear” in 


“. « « Opted for 
free enterprise 


conservatism, 


and closer ties with the U.S., 
won a thumping victory in elec- 
tions for the Upper House of 
the Diet.” 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENIT 


Mrs. Sumie Viloria wishes 
to express her heartfelt 
thanks to the crew members 
of MSTS ship Sultan for their 
voluntary donation to Juan 
Viloria who died by accident 
in San Diego. 


She will never forget their 
kindness all her life. " 


Monday. 
Japan had achieved the “Near 


miracle” of halving her birth)s 


rate in the last 10 years, from 


about 34 per 1,000 to about 17/@ 


per 1,000. But it had been done 
na manner highly. repugnant 
to many people, by legalized 
abortion. 

Asked if he thought oral con- 
traception would come into gen- 
eral usé, Blacker said: “I feel 
tolerably sure that in about 15 
years it may be possible to buy 
something to take by mouth.” 

Britain’s population was “jog- 
ging along comfortably,” with a 
slow increase in population. 

But the United Nations had 
had to revise world estimates 
completely when Communist 
China announced a population 
more than 100 million higher 
than expected, 


— 


Suggests Bonuses 

WASHINGTON  (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—~A Yale University profes- 
sor Monday proposed that un- 
derdeveloped countries facing 
rapid population growth should 
offer cash bonuses to families 
who practiced birth control. 

Prof. Stephen Enke told a 
conference of the American 
Economics Association that 
money incentives should be of- 
fered to married men who re- 
quested sterilization, or, alter- 
natively, to wives who avoided 
pregnancy. 

Enke noted that some state 
governments and private firms 
in India were offering free 
sterilization to their employes. 

“What is needed, though, is 
an expanded program with 
money bonuses at the national 
level,” he said. 


Diet 
Continued From Page 1 


deteriorated during the last ses- 
sion. 


He pes that Kishi and 
he should reaffirm their under- 
standing. 

Kishi said in reply that their 
agreement was still valid. The 
two leaders then agreed that 
their secretaries general should 
confer to make possible orderly 
Diet proceedings. 

Suzuki also asked the Prime 
Minister to address the Diet on 
the revised Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty prior to his departure 
for Was mn as the head of 
the Japanese signing delegation. 

Kishi did not give a direct 
answer, but said he would de 
cide whether to deliver —_ 


Meanwhile, Liberal-Democra- 
tic leaders said that it will not 
be necessary for Kishi to address 
the Diet on the new security 
treaty on the ground that the 
Prime Minister’s views have al- 
ready been thoroughly express- 
ed in the course of Diet debate. 

Also, Seijuro Arafune, chair- 
man of the Lower House Steer- 
ing Committee, and the commit 
tee directors repr..-enting vari- 
ous itical groups yesterday 
ask Takao Suzuki, chief of 
the Lower House secretariat, to 
withdraw his resignation. 

Suzuki did not give an im- 
mediate answer, but Arafune 
and others ex yesterday 
that Suzuki will accept the re 
quest because it has been made 
as the concerted wish of all par- 
ties concerned. 

As a result of resignation of 
Kinjiro Aikawa of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party and his father, 
Yoshisuke, an Independent, the 
Upper House strength by group 
changed as follows: 

Liberal-Democratic, 136; Soci- 
alists, 70; Democratic Socialist 
Club, 14; Independents, 15; Ryo- 
kufukai, 10, and Communists, 3. 
With 2 vacancies the total is 
250. 


100th Birthday 


LIMOGES, France (AP) 
—~Leon Missou, known as 
the oldest worker in 
France, Monday laid aside 
his tools long enough to - 
celebrate his 100th birth 


y. 

Missou still puts in an 
eight-hour day as a shoe- 
maker, and intends to go 
right on working. 

Missou has been working 
at his trade for 84 years— 
the last 43 years in a shop 


owned by his 72-year-old 


son. : 


PHILIPPINE REPARATIONS MISSION 
Tokyo, Japon . 


Notice to Bid No. 68 


Sealed bids, in seven (7) copies, for the supply of: 
One complete Milk Pasteurizing and Bottling Plant 
capable of processing 2,000 liters of raw carabao 
and/or cow milk per Shours of continuous 


operation. 


will be received at the Philippine Reparations Mission, Cen- 
tral Apartments, 90, l-chome, Onden, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, 
at 11:00 o’clock AM on January 14, 1960, at which time and 
place said proposals will be opened in the presence of the 


attending bidders. 


Bid shall include the broken-down price quotations of 
all machinery, equipment, apparatus and materials of only 
the latest type and model. The corresponding specifications 
together with all the necessary plans and catalogs shall 


also be included. 


Bid shall be accompanied, in a separate cover, by pro- 
bond equivalent to five (5) per cent of the offer, either 

in cash, certified check or bank's guarantee. 
The Chief of Mission reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids, waive any defect of form or accept such bids 
as may be deemed most advantageous to the Government. 


Details and other s 
obtained from the 
time during office hours. 


December 29, 1959 
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fications regarding this bid may be 
ineering Branch of the Mission any 


CAESAR Z. LANUZA * 
Chief of Mission 
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Farah Pahievi (left) performs her frst 


THE JAPAN TIMES, 


Happy “5 


eee 


ee 


> he 
ew a, 
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had 


UPI-Sun Radiophoto 
official function as 


Iran’s Queen as she meets French orphans, Simone Infanto- 
lino, 12 and her brother Louis, 15, in Tehran on Christmas Eve, 


France. 


Court. The Shah and Queen 


Farah is holding Said, an Iranian blue child who was cured in 
The Infantolino children, whose parents perished in 
the recent Frejas flood disaster, were invited to Iran by the 


Farah left Tuesday for their 


delayed honeymoon at Ramsar on the Caspian Sea. 


CHICAGO (AP)—Rulers and 
executives throughout the world 
are generally smarter—but more 
mentally deranged—than other 
people, a sociologist said Tues 
day. 

And the moral behavior of 
ruling groups tends to be more 
criminal and subnormal, added 
Prof. Walter A. Lunden of Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa. 


“Ruling groups contain. a 
larger proportion of the extreme 
mental types of the gifted and 
the mentally sick than the rank 
and file of the ruled popula. 
tion,” he told the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
of Science. 


The greater the power of the 
rulers, political leaders and big 
executives, the more corrupt 
and criminal they tend to. be, 
Lunden said. 

But as their power becomes 


OBITUARIES 


JUSTUS EDWARD 
SCHOLTZHAUER 
BURLINGTON, Iowa (AP)— 
Justus Edward Scholtzhauer, 57, 
veteran circus press agent and 
former editor for Yank Maga- 
zine during World War II, died 
Monday. He was hospitalized 
Christmas Eve. Death was at- 
tributed to a heart condition, 


KATAY DON SASORITH 

VIENTIANE (AP)—Vice Pre- 
mier Katay Don Sasorith died 
Tuesday morning at his home 
in Vientiane. 

There was no definite indica- 
tion of the cause of death. 
Katay was born in Ban Mouang 
Province of Champassak July 
12, 1904. 

He was educated in the Univ- 
ersity of Indochina in Hanoi 
and was Prime Minister from 
1954 to 1956. 


PETER T. TATANIS 

NDOW YORK (UPI)—Peter T. 
Tatanis, 75, founder and former 
publisher of the Greek-language 
newspaper the National 
Herald, died Sunday of a heart 
attack. 

Tatanis came to the United 
States from Greece in 1905. He 
was a founder and general sec- 
retary of the former Pan-Hel- 
lenic Union. 


GEORGE 8. MCKIBBIN 

NEW YORK (UPI)—George 
S. McKibbin, a former State De- 
partment official, died Saturday 
of a heart attack. 

McKibbin was administrative 
officer of the American Mission 
for aid to Greece after World 
War I, and later served as a 
State Department personnel offi- 
cer in Japan, Indochina and the 
Philippines. 


- DR. ANTE PAVELIC 

MADRID (AP)—The death of 
Dr. Ante Pavelic, quisling Presi- 
dent of Croatia during World 
War II, was reported by Madrid 
newspaper Tuesday. 

The 70-year-old leader of the 
Croatian Ustachis was reported 
to have died in the German-Hos- 
pital here early Monday morn- 
ing. The hospital declined to 
make — any information 
about the death. 


FERNAND BOUISSON 
ANTIBES, France (AP) — 
Fernand Bouisson, 85, former 
president of the French Nation- 
al Assembly, died Tuesday night 
at his villa of a heart attack. 
First elected to the national 
assembly as a Socialist in 1909 
Bouisson later quit the party 
to remain an independent. 
He served as president.of the 
assembly from 1927 to 1936, 


OTTO K. SCHILL 

ORANGE, NJ. (AP)—Ger 
man-born violin virtuoso Otto 
K. Schill, 96, is dead. He had 
performed with great musicians 
and taught violin over an 82. 
year musical career. 

He died Sunday of complica- 
tions from a hip fractured in a 
1m at his Newark home on Dec. 


He had performed with com- 
poser Johannes Brahms, pianist 
Franz Liszt, cellist and com- 
poser Victor Herbert and ‘the 
‘ew York Symphony Orchestra. 


World Leaders Are Smarter 
But Crazier, Professor Says 


limited, “criminality of rulers 
and executives tends to decrease 
qualitatively and quantitatively. 
When the power of the ruling 
bodies is greatly limited, their 
criminality may become equal 
to or fall below that of the ruled 
populations.” 


“Not all leaders tend to show 
higher rates of criminality, but 
a great majority of them do,” 
he continued. “Present-day 
society tends to promote and to 
advance to high positions cer- 
tain types of men.” 

Lunden listed three 
types: 

“The inadequate psychopath, 
a placid and emotionally blunt 
person, often taken for a pro- 
found man, 


“The aggressive obsessive 
compulsive boss, conceited, am- 
bitious, domineering and intoler- 
ant. 


“The ethicaily aberrant per- 
sonality endowed with acute in- 
telligence, but morally wily and 
cynical,” 


Lunden said these viewpoints 
are borne out by all the evidence 
concerning ruling groups in 
Europe, Asia and No and 
South America. 


But he holds out hope for 
change. 

Now, he said, we are passing 
through the end of a 600-year 
period of culture in which ad- 
vanced technology has produced 
power, violence and crime in 
high places. 

“Very gradually the West is 
calling and hoping for new 
types of leaders and rulers who 
combine a high moral sense 
with - sound scientific know!l- 


If such leaders don’t arise, he 
said, “society is due for a very 
stormy period in the years 
ahead.” 


Eisenhower 


Continued From Page i 
until midnight Thursday. 

It has been in effect for 14 
months. The White House said 
the moratorium was a definite 
commitment covering a definite 
time, as distinct from the new 
“voluntary suspension” which 
carries no deadline. 

Eisenhower accused. Russia 
of clouding the Geneva talks, 
now in recess until Jan. 12, with 
“Intemperate and _ technically 
unsupportable” information. He 
said the Soviets have injured 
chances of agreement for a halt- 
ing of nuclear tests, but the 
U.S. nevertheless will continue 
taking part in the discussions. 


March Meeting OK'd 

MOSCOW (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Soviet Government Monday 
accepted the Western proposal 
to hold the first meeting of the 
10-naticn committee on disar- 
mament fh Geneva on March 15, 
according to diviomatic sources 
here the same day. 

The agreement was con (ained 
In a lengthy aide memoire hand- 
ed over to the French Ambassa- 
dor Maurice de Jean by Deputy 
Foreign Minister Valerian Zorin 
at midday. 

De Jean handed over the in- 
Vvitation on Dec. 22 on behalf 
of the five Western members of 
the commission—Britain, 
France, Italy, the United States 
and Canada. 

The document is understood 
to expound the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s views on disarmament 
as put forward by Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev in his appeal 
for “full and universal disarma- 
ment” during a speech to the 
United Nations on Sept, 15. 

Besides the Soviet Union, the 
Eastern members of the commit- 
tee are Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Romania and Bulgaria. 


Adm. Evans Appointed 
ToNATO Atlantic Post 


LONDON = (K yodo-Reuter)— 
Vice Adm. Charles L. G. Evans 
of the British Navy has been 
appointed to succeed Vice Adm. 
W. Y. W. Woods as NATO de- 


such 


puty supreme allied commander, 
Atlantic, in April 1960, it was 
announced here Tuesday. 
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[Border Not’ | 


‘Reinforced, 


|Kassem Says 


| BEIRUT (AP)—Premier Ab- 
'del Karim Kasserm deciared 
| Monday that Iraq has not sent 
“one single soldier” the 
troubled border area between 
Iran and Iraq. 


He spoke at a reception in 
his honor in Baghdad Municipal 
Halil given by the 25th Infantry 


RAWALPINDI, Pakistan 
(A?)—Dr. Minouchehr Egh- 
bal, Prime Minister of tran, 
sald Teursday tran would 
invoke the help of all her 
allies in the event of aggres- 
sion by iraq against his coun- 
try. However, he said he 
hoped there would be no ag- 
aression by Iraq. 


Brigade. His speech was broad- 
cast by Radio Baghdad and was 
monitored here. 


Kassem savagely attacked the 
Iranian Parliament, 


He predicted Iran's Parlia- 


is inspired by foreigners and im- 
perialists.” 


Speaking of the border crisis 
with Iran, Kassem said: “Our 
borders have been violated and 
are still being violated,” but 
added that “the whole worid 
knows we have not moved a 
single soldier to the border area. 


“But we are able to crush an 
aggression against us within a 
matter of minutes” he warned. 
“We'll move our forces and use 
them at the appropriate time.” 


Iraqis Move Inland 

TEHRAN (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Tehran evening newspaper 
Ettelaat reported Tuesday that 
Iraqi troops, which earlier were 
stationed at Kakkeh along the 
Shatt-el-Arab, hed withdrawn 
Into the interior, taking up a 
position in pain plantation 
and constructing trenches. 

The newspaper added that 
two Iragi reconnaissance planes 
had flown along the Persian 
border. 

Shatt-el-Arab, near the Per- 
sian oll center of Abadan, forms 
the mouth of the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers. Tension be- 
tween Iraq and Persia has arisen 
over Jraq's claim to a three- 
mile border strip In the area, 
near the Persian of town of 
Abadan. 


Leave for Caspian 

TEHRAN (UPI) — Shah 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi and 
Farah Diba, his bride of eight 
days, left Tuesday for a 10-day 
honeymoon of waterskiing and 
yachting on the Caspian Sea, de- 
layed by tension on the Iraqi 
border. 

Political circles viewed the 
Shah’s departure indicating an 
ameliordtion of Iran-Iraqi rela- 
tions. 

The Shah, however, will be 
in constant telephone communi- 
cation with his army chiefs 
while he and his new bride are 
on the Caspian coast. 


Austria Snowslide 
Kills 2 Children 


GRAZ, Austria (AP)—Mas- 
sive snowslide roared down the 
Sonntagskar peak in the Styrian 
Alps near here Tuesday, swept 
away a group of 12 Austrian 
school children skijiers and two 
of them were killed. The others 
escaped with shock or slight in- 
juries. 

It was the most serious ava- 
lanche of the new skiing season 
and brought to six the.total of 
snowslide deaths in the Aus- 
trian Alps since Christmas Day. 


fe 
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Tokyo Area—Today: Fair and 
Cloudy with N. winds. Tomor- 
row: Cloudy, occasionally fair 
with N. or N.E. winds. Yester- 
day's temperatures: Max. 11.1 
Cc. Min. 2.2 C. Minimum humid- 
ity: 39 per cent, 


6:10 a.m., 5:10 p.m, Low tide— 
1140 a.m. 


ment “will disappear because it 


NOUMEA, New Caledonia 
(K yodo-Reuter)—Port Vila, the 
administrative center of the 
New Hebrides group of islands 
‘in the Pacific, has been almost 
totally destroyed by a cyclone, 
‘according to first reports reach- 
ing here Tuesday. 

The town has a population of 
2.500. The reports did not men- 
tion casualties. 

The New Hebrides group is 
a Franco-British candanielans 
about 500 miles long, lying be- 
tween the Solomon and Fiji is- 
lands. 

First reports said about 80 
per cent of the town of Port 
Vila had been flattened and 
about 90 per cent of crops in the 
island destroyed in a cyclone 
of extreme violence. 

The cyclone struck the island 
Monday night. 

Communications have been 


.| the 


practically completely cut, but 


New Hebrides Port Vila 
Flattened by Cyclone 


SYDNEY (UPI)—Seva, the 
main island of the Fiji group, 
prepared Tuesday night for a 
hurricane heading from New 
Hebrides. 


reports coming from the area 
sald the Village of Mele had 
been razed and another village, 
Erakor, flooded by the sea. 

The French hospital at Port 
Vila. is reported wrecked and 
patients evacuated. No 
news has been received from 
other centers or from neighbor- 
ing islarda, 

The French Navy Frigate La 
Confiance is on its way to Port 
Vila with medical supplies and 
troops aboard. 

The authorities in Noumea 
have decided to evacuate women 
end children from Part Vila to 
New Caledonia and an attempt 
will be made to fly to the area 
Wednesday. 


Kishi 


' Continued From Page 1 
after signing the treaty, while 
| Kawashima and his followers 
were reported trying to take ad- 
vantage of the signing to pro 
long the life of the Kishi Cabi- 
net. 

Most newspapers and the So- 
cialist Party, however, backed 
up Fujiyama’s contention say- 
ing it was justified by diplo 
matic protocol and his efforts 
for the revision. 

In the face of these opinions, 
the Prime Minister once vacil- 
lated and reportedly told Fuji- 
yema Sunday that he did not 
persist in seeking to head the 
delegation. 

But Kawasu.ma and Shiina 
strongly advised Kishi to head 
the delegation himself on 
grounds that Ishii would refuse 
to join it if it was headed by 
Fujiyama. 

In yesterday's meeting at K\- 
shi’s private residence. Fuji- 
yarma asked the Prime Minister 
once and for all to let him head 
the delegation. Kishi turned it 
down, however. 

Fujiyama appeared angered 
by Kishi’s attitude as he met 
the press following the meeting. 
He said, “I will tell you what 


Soviet Tractors 
To Turn Back 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
The Soviet tractor expedition 
which reached the American 
South Pole station on Saturday 
has decided to return to Vostok 
base instead of pushing on 
across the Antarctic continent 
as planned. 

In a dispatch from the main 
Soviet base at Mirny, the Soviet 
news agency Tass said Monday 
that after completing scientific 
observations at the geographic 
pole the team would return to 
the Soviet Vostok station near 
the South Pole. 

No reason for the change in 
plans was given. 


Chinese Scribe for UPI 
Said Held in Red China 
By The Associated Press - 
The United Press Internation- 
al said Tuesday one of its staff | 
correspondents, a 25-year-old | 
Chinese, has been detained by | 
Communist China. | 
The American agency said it 
has had no word for more than 
six months from Yim Yuenr-lo, 
known as Bill Yim, who travel- 
ed from Hongkong to Red China 
a a UPI assignment last July 
News of Yim's appearance 
w withheld until all efforts 
to ‘determine his status, Includ- 
ing inquiries made by the Inter- 
national Red Cross and direct 
cables to Peiping, had failed, 
UPI said. 


H’kong Actress Picked 
For ‘Suzie’ Stage Role 


HONGKONG (UPI)—A Hong- 
kong Chinese actress has been 


chosen to play the title role in 
the stage play “The World of | 
Suzie Wong” in the United 
States, it was reported Tuesday. 

Ray Stark, coproducer of the! 
film‘*version of the best selling 
book, said Tuesday that Nancy 
Kwan, daughter of a prominent 
Hongkong businessman, will 
take over the role in the play 
“within a week or two.” 


—_—— 


e790 Bridge 


Jewish Community Center: Open. 
(Mon, 8 p.m.) Monthly Master 
Point. 6 tables Howell. 22 boards. 
Average 55. ist: Mrs. W. L. Corbin 
and Shigeo Kimura 73. @nd: K. C. 
Fan and John Wong 68%. Sra: B. 
Eric Sander and Fiichi Sekiguchi 
57. 4th: Mrs, I. Slutsky and Akio | 
Kurokawa 56. 

New Year's game will start Jan. 
4, was announced by David Stoliar, 
tournament director of the club. 

Bridge Column, Page 4 
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EPICUREANS 
Dinner Menu. 


€ 


Tel: 43-1222 


Z 
thru 6 
Open as usual from 


TOKYO’S ORIGINAL 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 


find CRESCENT 
features Tokyo's Finest FRENCH 


F. KATO, Mgr. K. KAWASE, Chef. 


urent & Bor 
Daily 11:30 to 10:00 p.m. 


PARKING SPACE 


RESCENT 


No. 1, 8 Gocht, Shiba Park, Tokyo 
For Taxi Driver: > AMi9_| Ai 
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I discussed with Kishi 6n a later 
occasion.” 

The suite of the delegation 
will be, headed by Chief Cabinet 
Secretary Etsusaburo Shiina. 
The other members of the suite 
will be Tokuyasu Fukuda, direc- 
tor of adfninistrative affairs, 
Prime Minister's Office; Shuzo 
Hayashi, director of the Legisia- 
tion Bureau; Shunichi 
moto, deputy chief cabinet 
secretary; Yozo Kato, director 
of the Defense Agency's de- 
fense bureau; Tadashi Maru- 
yama, director of the Procure- 
ment Agency; Minoru Tsuda, 
chief of the Justice Ministry's 
judicial and legislative survey 
section; Michitoshi Takahashi, 
director of the Foreign Office 
Treaties Bureau; Haruki Mori, 
director of the Foreign Office 
American Affairs Bureau; Fumi. 
hiko Togo, chief of the Foreign 
Office security section; Takeshi 
Yasukawa, counselor at the Japa- 
nese Embassy in Washington; 
Toshiro Shimanouchi, counselor 
at the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington; Yoshisuke Isoda, 
financial counselor of the Fi- 
nance Ministry; Tsutomu Wada, 
eccretary to the Prime Minister; 
Sosuke Doi, secretary to the 
Foreign Minister; Hiroshi Uchi- 
da, secretary to the Foreign 
Minister; Nobuyuki Nakajima, 
first secretary at the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington; Yu- 
suke Kimura, member of the 
Foreign Office’ secretariat; 
Tatsuo Nakamura, member of 
the Foreign Office Treaties 
bureau; Kunio Kamoshida, 
member of the North American 
American affairs bureau; Dai- 
jiro Ishii, staff member of the 
Nissan Steamship Co. and 
Banzo Tezuka, director of the 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. 


Austrian Minister 
To Visit Paris in Feb. 
VIENNA  (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Dr. Bruno Kreisky, Austrian 
foreign minister, will pay an 
official visit to Paris on Feb. 11 
and 12 next year, it was official- 
ly announced here Monday, 


Matsu- 


K’chev Hits — 
Agriculture 
Leadership 


MOSCOW (UPI)—Bad weath 
er, Inefficient organization and 
“leaders who do not understand 
a thing about agriculture” made 
this year’s Soviet harvest the 
lowest In four years. 

This was revealed in a 10,000- 
word speech by Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, delivered to the 
Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party Christmas Day and 
published Tuesday. 

Khrushchev directed stern 
criticism at Nikolai Belyayev, @ 
member of the Central Commit- 
tee Presidium, and at Minister 
of Agriculture Viadimir Matske 
vich, - 

Bad weather was partly rer- 
ponsible for the low harvest, 
Khrushchev said. But he also 
blamed “inefficient” organiga- 
tion in some areas for failure to 
gather the crops and losing @ 

part of the harvest. 

“The trouble is that we still 
have leaders who do not under 
stand a thing about agricul- 
ture,” he said. 

“They keep in touch with it 
over the dinner table, but issue 
as many directives on agricul- 
ture as vou could desire. . . 
Meanwhile, the knowledge of 
agriculture possessed by certain 
comrades is frequently that of 
a layman. This knowledge has 
been acquired from  grand- 
mothers and grandfathers. 

“Therefore, a man thinka he 
knows everything, while in ac- 
tual fact his knowledge is con- 
fined to the fact that he can dis- 
tinguish a nettle from a goose- 
foot. 

“But a little boy has only to 
run around without his trousers 
to learn for sure what nettles 
are,” Khrushchev said to the 
laughter of the committee mem- 
bers. 

Khrushchev, measuring agri- 
cultural cutput in “poods” of 
35.2 pounds each, said the state 
collected 2,845 million poods of 
grain cereals this year, againet 
an average of 3,000 million 
poods in the past four years. 


Hiroshima to Get 
Vienna Stain Glass 


VIENNA (AP) — Artistically 
designed stained glass windows 
will soon be shipped to Hiro- 
shima for the new “peace 
church” there. 

Austrian Education Minister 
Dr. Heinrich Drimmel Monday 
opened an exhibit of designs by 
six Austrian artists for 16 win- 
dows. 

Among the designs are those 
of Viennese Josef Mik!, who re- 
ceived a first prize for them 
from a Vienna and a Bonn 
jury of experts. 

The windows are being made 
by the shop of an upper Aus- 
trian monastery of the Cliater- 
clan monks. They are to be in- 
stalled in the Hiroshima church 
before Aug. 6, 1960, the 15th an- 
ad of the A-bomb explo- 
sion. 

Leading U.S. and European 


artists are working on the con- 
struction of the church. 


Resort Atop the Hill 
Overlooking the Bay !! 


Enjoy a round of golf and take in the picturesque coastal - 
scenery of sunkissed Sagami Bay 
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- TONITE G NEW YEAR'S EVE! 
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Yugawara-machi. 
Tel: Yugawara 3371-2 
10 minutes by taxi 

from Yugawara Station 


AND for your dancing pleasure... 
Yasushi Ashida and His Mellow Notes 


Keiichiro Ebihara 


and His Quintet 


Hotel New 3 


Ak asaka, Tok yo 


Tel: 
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1326-—9 
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Tangle, etc. 
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THRU: THE’ REARVIEW 
‘ ' 4 


You have seen the pine decorations in front of houses 
and shops so I asked a Japanese friend to give me the 
history and meaning of this custom. 
exactly his own words as I feel it is better this way. I 

uote: 
. “Kado-matsu” means a pair of pine tree which is set 
up at the entrance of house or site. This is thought as a 
decoration of the New Year. 
tree only but many other trees such as 
yuerous glandulifera (“nara” in Japanese), 
camellia and horse-chestnut, cedar or bam- 
boo are used in Aichi Prefecture. 
trees are considered as felicious trees. 
However, it became very common to use 
the pine tree for kadomatsu now. 

To erect the kadomatsu throughout 
Japan is very stupid custom. 
of young ‘pine tree and very bad for Re- 
forestation Plan. 
war time the government ordered us to 
abolish the kadomatsu and‘ paste up a piece of paper on 
the door on which the kadomatsu pattern is printed by 
machine. Many city people did so, but many countrymen 
I think the foreigners do the 
same wsate of Christmas tree as we do with kadomatsu. 
I know well this is not good for Plantation Plan, but I 
wish, personally, to allow no evils come into my house. 
Ha, ha, ha.... 

Mr. Hashimoto continues: In country districts, there 
are customs to cut down the pine tree and bring it to the 
house on 13th December. 
(literary, call-in of pine or welcome to pine). 
districts, there are customs to attach a straw-made bowl 
(container) to the pine tree and put some rice and other 
foods in it. They call the pine tree thus erected with 
funny honorifics as “Omatsu-san” (literally, Mr. Matsu 
or Mr. Pine). 

So kadomatsu might have been considered as the alter 
or the medium of “Toshi-gami” (literally, New Year’s 
The tree thus erected works as a medium of ad- 
vent by which New Year’s God can come down to each 
house. Accordingly, the tree became a center of worship. 
Recently, it is decorated with many happy symbols such 
as “Gohei,” Straw with rice, Bitter orange, Lobster and 
“Gohei” means cut paper used mostly in 
Shinto Shrine. “Gohei” has two meanings. One is Presen- 
tation (or, offer) of properties to Gods and other is Medium 
of advent by which God came down. Unquote: . 

So folks, as you observe these kadomatsu everywhere, 
you can realize the deep significance it has for the Japa- 
nese. They are usually made by professionals and can be 
very elegant or they are simply made by the owner of 
the shop or house. The meaning is old and full of tradi- 
tion. May I encourage you to observe this custom with 
respect and honor. And thank you Mr. Hashimoto for your 
meaningful explanation. (23) 


did not obey the order. 
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It was not limited to pine 
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It is waste 


Especially during the 


It is called “Matsu-mukae” 
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Sleepers 
Added to JNR: 


The National Railways will) 
add 30 third-class sleeping cars 
to its main trunk lines aext 
year. 


The sleepers 
converting thircd-class coaches to) 
double-berth cars for long-dis-| 
tance travel on the Tokaido and | 
other trunk lines. 


Third-class sleepers were in) 
existence before the war but) 
they were abolished during the | 
war to enable mass transporta- 
tion of factory workers and 
military supplies. They were 
put into operation again in 
1956 


The sleepers are popular with 
travelers because they are cheap 
and provide an opportunity for 
‘complete rest during long, 
weary journeys. 

A third-class sleeper ticket 
costs only ¥960 for a lower 
berth. Although a_ third-class 
ticket and an express ticket 
must be purchased in addition 
to the sleeper ticket, a third- 
class sleeper is much cheaper 
than a second-class sleeper. 

The National Railways now 
operates 224 third-class sileep- 
ers. It will add 30 sleeper 
coaches next year by converting 
old coaches because the cost of 
building new sleepers is pro 
hibitive, each costing some 
¥6,200,000. The cost of remodel- 
ing: old coaches is only about 
¥3 million. 


100 Designers to 
Meet Here in May 


More than 100 designers, de- 
sign researchers, scholars and 
critics from 24 countries have 
already applied for participation 
in a conference on designs 
scheduled to be held in Tokyo 
in May. 

The conference, the first of 
its kind in the world, wil’ be 
held for fiv: days at the Sankeli 
Kaikan in Tokyo beginning 
May il. 

After the conference the dele- 
gates will inspect Osaka, Kyoto, 
Nara and other places. 

The schedule was announced 
by the Japan Working Commit- 
tee for the World Design Cong- 
ress headed by Tadashi Adachi, 


Rikidozan Attacks 


Several Workers 


Japan’s 


top 


ing one seriously. 


wrestler, 


professional 
wrestler, Rikidozan, 35, attack- 
ed several carpenters working 
at the construction site of a 
turkish bath center in Naniwa- 
cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo Ward, 
early yesterday morning, injur- 


under the influence of liquor, 
aontpas up at the construction 
site of the “Riki” turkish bath 
center, one of his side enter- 
prises, around 4:30 a.m. yester- 
day and attacked several car- 
penters present. Mitsuo Hama- 
guchi, 42-year-old supervisor of 
the construction work, tried to 
stop Riki and was knocked 
down, and suffering severe 


apparently 


bruises. 


president of the Japan Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, 
Monday. 

The announcement also said 
that a group of about 150 de- 
signers from Italy would visit 
Japan to attend the conference 
as observers. 

It said that invitations had 
been sent to about 600 top de- 
si rs, design researcher-, 
scholars and crities in various 
countries of the world and 104 
persons from 24 countries had 
ei applied for participa- 
tion. 
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The new Foreign Office building 
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now under construction at 


Kasumigaseki is scheduled to be completed around the end of 


next March. 


Ex-Imperial Navy Men 


Doubt Story 


of L.A. Sub 


By The Associated Press 


Former Imperial Navy sub- 


marine officers expressed strong 
doubt Monday that any Japanese 
submarines were sunk in the 
Los Angeles area during World 
War H. 

They said so in commenting 
on a professional diver’s claim 
Dee. 26 he had found a Japa- 
nese sub near the Los Angeles 
breakwater. 

One of the officers pointed out 
that Japanese submarines bore 
no names, only identifying Iet- 
ters and numbers. The diver 
said the submarine was the 
“Sakuri,” which could have been 
a miss-spelling of “Sakura.” 
But in any event, these sources 
said, no Japanese naval vessel 
of any kind had ever been nam- 
ed “Sakura.” 


A spokesman for the present 
Japanese Navy’s history section 
said, “we have not heard of any 
Japanese submarines lost in that 
area.” 

The Japanese Disabled Ve- 
terans Association said “the Im- 
perial Navy’s records available 
here show only three regular 
submarines confirmed lost in 
December, 1941. They are the 
1-70 at Pearl Harbor, Dec. 10; 
the RO-66 at Wake, Dec. 17; and 
~-y RO-60 near Kwajelein, Dec. 

In the January, 1942 records, 
the 1-73, is logged as having left 
Kwajelein Jan. 12, lost contact 
and, determined, as a loss Jan. 
27, presumably south of Oahu, 


Hawaii. No submarine is re-/ the 


corded to have been lost near 


Los Angeles thro ut the 

ware annals of the Pacific 
War.” ° 

“To the best of my knowledge, 


' fMOMPACT and thrifty, this syperb line 
_™. of cars offers you all the wonderful 
- gdvantages that today’s motorists want 
and need. These cars‘are big-car styled 
“gm the modern manner and their crisp 


distinguished lines stay in style. Big- 
“ear, comfort offers the highest standards 


of comfort for a driver and up to five 
“passengers. 


‘ 
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Economical English 
‘more miles per gallon. The smooth surge 


Fords allow you 


‘from their powerful engines gives you 
that live Ford “go” with power to spare. 
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These cars maneuver easily. And for 
parking, they slip into spots that stand- 


- ard vehicles must pass by. : 


CONSUL mark 11 


Exquisitely upholstered, magnifi- 
cently styled and seating six in 


luxurious comfort, the Consul is 
the undisputed leader in its class 
for value, running economy, com- 


fort and safety. 
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ZODIAC MARK 11 


Thits fabulous style leader is famed for its classically 
graceful lines, beautiful two-tone body color combina- 


tions with matching two-tone 


upholstery. It is the 


most powerful, comfortable and completely equipped 


car in its class, 


New Empire Motors, Inc., Tokyo 
Hokkai Jidosha Kogyo K.K., Sapporo 


Kamei Shoten K.K., Send 


Kinki Nippon Motor emg ag ear a 


Osaka Kinki Nippon Motor 


New Japan Motor Company, Ltd., Yokohama 
New Kobe Motor Company, Ltd., Kobe 
Nikkosha Company, Ltd., Kyoto 


Nichibei Motor 


Company, Ltd., Fukuoka 


none of our subs was sunk near 
Los Angeles,” said former 
Cmdr. Mochitsura Hashimoto ir 
a telephone interview. “Also I 
can say for sure that none of 
our small subs was brought by 
a mother ship to that area.” 
Hashimoto manned one such 
mother submarine which took 
midget submarines to Pearl 


Harbor. He later skippered the 
submarine I-58 which sank the 
cruiser Indianapolis in July, 
1945, in the south Pacific. 


“IT don’t kno» ."at book Mr. 
Bob Bell referred to in identify- 
ing the sunken ship as ‘Sakuri,’” 
Hashimoto continued. “All of 
the Imperial Navy submarines 
were only numbered, like I-58 
or RO-208, but were never nam- 
ed like warships in other cat- 

es. The numbers did not 
show on the exterior. Maybe 
the documents inside the sunken 
ship show the real identity.” 


The former submarine expert, 
whose book “I-58 Returns Home” 
became a best seller, added, 
“the Japanese syb which attack- 
ed Los Angeles in that period 
safely returned. One of its offi- 
cers also wrote a book about 
its experience of dodging the 
American attacks.” 


Seoul Releasing 
9 Fishers Today 


PUSAN (AP)—Nine Japanese 
nationals who served prison 
terms for illegal entry and 
smuggling will be sent home 
Wednesday aboard the No. 1! 
Wuyang Ho, a Korean freighter, 
Pusan office of the Foreign 
Ministry said. 

The nine Japanese, including 
Shinobu Nishino, have been held 
in the Pusan foreigners center 
where some 150 other Japanese 
era age are also being detain- 


7 so 

Mediation Plan 
Brings Solution - 
' The ten-month dispute be- 
tween the management and 
labor of the Shufu-to-Sei- 
katsu (Housewife and Live- 
lihood) Co. reached a solu- 
tion yesterday as the labor 
union of the magazine com- 
pany accepted a mediation 
plan presented by the Metro- 
politan Labor’ Relations 
Commission. 

The management also ac- 
cepted the mediation plan 
yesterday. The plan calls 
for management to accede 
to some of the union's de- 
mands and proposed that 
the company reemploy 15 
dismis employes on a 
temporary basis as “unpaid 
employes.” 

The union is reportedly 
planning to support the 15, 
who are former union 
leaders, with the coopera- 
tion of the National Federa- 
tion of Japan Printing As- 
sociations. 
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Offices Set 
For Moving 


Seve al Key Government of- 
fices will change places in and 
around the Kasumigaseki dis- 
trict next year. 

The house-moving project is 
expected to be kicked off by the 
Defense Agency, which is sched- 
,}uled to move around February 
|from its Kasumigaseki Building 
ito the Pershing Heights at 
| Ichigaya. 

The building to be vacated by 
the Defense Agency will be oc- 
cupied immediately by the In- 
ternational Trade and Industry 
Ministry. It is expected to cost 
some ¥12 million to move MITI 
from the old rusty building it 
now occupies at the back of the 
Education Ministry Buliding in 
Toranomon. 

Into the present MITI build- 
ing will move the Audit Board 
which now is in the Education 
Ministry premises in Torano- 
mon. 

Another series of moves will 
be led by the Foreign Office, 
which is scheduled to occupy 
the new eightstory building 
1nijer construction just across 
the street from the Agriculture- 
Forestry ‘Ainistry building in 
late March. 

The space to be vacated by 
the Foreign Office in the Fin- 
ance Ministry building will be 
occupied by the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency around July. 

The EPA is slated to vacate 
its office in the former Person- 
nel Authority building for the 
Cabinet Secretariat, Control 
Bureau and the Statistic Bureau 
of the Prime Minister’s Office in 
August. 

The large-scale house-moving 
project is aimed at strearmlin- 
ing and facilitating the flow of 
documents among Government 
offices, which are now 80 scat- 
tered around that a great deal 
of time and effort are being 
wested. 


Bruckner Society 


Elects Pringsheim 

Prof. Klaus Pringsheim, re- 
sident German ntusical com- 
poser and conductor, has been 
made an honorary member of 
the Bruckner Society of Amer- 
ica 


The society, which strives to 
deepen the appreciation of the 
music of Anton Bruckner as 
well as that of Gustav Mahler, 
earlier had conferred on Prof. 
Pringsheim its Gustav Mahler 
Medal of Honor. It elected him 
as ah honorary member at its 
board of directors meeting held 
Dec. 23 in New York, 

Prof. Pringsheim, who was a 
upil of Gustav Mahler in 
Virame, has throughout his 
musical career been active as 
an interpreter of the symphonies 
of Mahler and Bruckner and 
has introduced many of them 
to Japanese audiences. 

He is also an honorary 
member and board member of 
the International Gustav Mahler 
Society in Vienna, and a charter 
member and vice president of 
the Gustav Mahler Society of 
Japan. 


Soya Slated to Meet 
Icebreaker Ob Today 


The Japanese Antarctic ex- 
pedition ship Soya is scheduled 
to rendezvous with the Soviet 
icebreaker Ob. today on the 
outer fringe of the ice pack 
at 40 degrees E. longitude. 

The report was issued yester- 
day to the Antarctic Office in the 
Education Ministry by Tatsuo 
Tatsumi, leader of the Japanese 
Antarctic expedition team. The 
news was also trarsmitted to 
the Maritime Safety Agency by 
Sueichiro Akita, skipper of the 


Soya. 

Before the Soya arrived at 
the outer fringe of the ice pack 
Sunday, the Japanese team 
sought the help of the Soviet 
icebreaker Ob in entering the 
ice pack to reach the ~——- 
Showa Base on Ongul Island 
The Soviet team agreed to as- 
sist. 
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Enjoy New 


Music by 
Tommy Palmer 
and his Band 

of Japan 

plus spectacula 
shows : 
for reservations 
call Ito or Fukuno 
at 58-1221/7 
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Major Gov't | 


: 


Prime Minister 


Former 
Shigeru Yoshida returned to 
Tokyo at 6 p.m. yesterday by 
4AlL, after a 34-day visit to 
Australia, New Zealand and 
Southeast Asian nations for 


an exchange of views with 
government leaders. He was 
accompanied by his daughter, 
Mrs. Kazuko Aso, and Diet. 


men Naokichi Kitazawa, 
Kiichi Aichi and Zentaro 
Kosaka, 


Criminals, Fishers 
Released by Reds 


Four Japanese war criminals 
released by the Peiping auth- 
orities, including former Maj. 
Gen. Hajime Nagashima, will 


: 
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oe: 
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’ 
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.| Monday, is being sponsored by 


return to Tokyo today aboard a 
JAL plane from Hongkong, 


The four were handed over 
to representatives of the Japa- 
nese Consulate General in Hong- 
kong by Communist Chinese 
officials at Shumchun in Kwang- 
tung Province. 


Welfare Ministry authorities 
say that there are still 21 Japa- 
nese being held on war criminal 
charges in mainland China. 


Meanwhile, a report from 
Nagasaki stated that two J.) a- 
nese fishermen released yester- | 
day by Communist Chinese 
authorities after being detained | 
for 18 months are also return- 
ing to Tokyo aboard a JAL 
plane today. 

The two are Yoshio Kino- 
shita, skipper, and Yukio Kino- 
shita, chief radio operator, of 
the 99-ton Himejima Maru, be- 
longing to the Nippon Suisan 
Co., which was seized by Red 
Chinese in the East China Sea 
on May 6, 1958. 

Both were sentenced to 
three-year terms on the charge 
of espionage. Their fellow crew- 
men were repatriated to Japan 
in October this year. 


Local Paper Says 
Ike Coming Here 


By The Associated Press 

The newspaper Tokyo Shim- 
bun said yesterday President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower will visit 
Japan and several other Pacific 
nations on his way back fro 
Moscow next June. . ’ 

Tokyo Shimbun said the For- 
eign Office has received a dis- 
patch from Ambassador Koichi- 
ro Asakai, in Washington, ten- 
tatively naming Burma, Thai- 
land, Malaya, the Philippines, 
South Vietnam, 
China, South Korea and Japan 
as countries to be visited. 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
declined comment. 


Nationalist | 


Tokyo Shimbun said Eisen- 
hower plans to vist Japan “two 
days at the longest.” 


mai Birth Per 


19 Seconds, 
Survey Shows 


An estimated 1,644,000 per- 
sons were born in Japan in 
i953—one birth every 19 sec- 
onds, the Welfare Ministry an- 
nounced yesterday. 


The vital statistics were esti- 
mated on the basis of a survey 
made from January to Septem- 
ber. 


The past year's rate showed a 
decline from the 1,650,000 births 
in 1957. This continued the 


‘trend in a declining birth rate 
|\set between 1947 and 1956 due 
ite 


increased family planning 
and unstable economic condi- 
tions. 


Registered ma this 
year totaled 853,000 or 26,000 
more than 1958, 

Deaths climbed to 685,100, top- 
ping the 1958 figure by 1,300. 

e increase was blamed on 
Typhoon Ise Bay. 

Heading the list of death 
causes was cerebral hemorrhage 
with 142,900, followed by cancer 
with 90,000, accidents th 40, 
500 and tuberculosis with 32,600. 

Traffic deaths led the list of 
accidental deaths with 11,000. 


1 Killed, 5 Hurt 


In Tunnel Mishap 


MISHIMA, Shizuoka Prefec- 
ture (Kyodo)—One person was 
killed and five men injured sert- 
ously yesterday morning when a 
prop collapsed in a tunnel under 
construction in Tagata-gun here. 

They were all workers of the 
Kashima Construction Co. who 
were engaged in the construc- 
tion of the New Tanna Tunnel 
of the Japan National Rallway 
Corporation between Atami and 
Mishima. 


Mine Worker Buried 
In Cave-In Rescued 


SAPPORO (Kyodo)—Rescue 
workers yesterday rescued one 
of four miners who were buried 
alive in a cave-in at Mitsubishi's 
Yubari Mines around 1:30 a.m, 
yesterday. 

The other three were expect- 


ed to be reached shortly after- 
ward. 


In a separate accident, the 


wives of two construction work- 
ers and the son of another were 
killed in a fire that razed a 
workmen's quarters in Tsuruta, 
Aomori Prefecture, early yes 
terday. 


Girl Robbed of 
960,000 in Osaka 


OSAKA—An office girl 
was robbed of an envelope 
containing ¥960,000 yester- 
day morning on one of the 
crowded streets here. 

The 21-year-old employe 
of a construction material 
company in Minami Ward 
was — Way to the office 
after wing the money 
from the Sanwa Bank in the 
Same. ward when a man 
suddenly snatched the en- 
velope containing the 
money from under her arm 
and made his escape. 

She chased the man, yel- 
ling after him, but he was 
soon lost in the crowd. 
Police were of the opinion 
that the thief had followed 
her from the bank. 


Meeting i 
BANGKOK (AP)—Represen- 
tatives of 23 international 
schools in Asia are holding a 
four-ciay conference here to 
study better ways of educating 
children of American and other 
netionalities living abroad. ’ 
The meeting, which opened 


the International Schools Found- 
ation (ISF), a nonprofit Ameri- 
can service agency with head- 
quarters in Washington. The 
foundation, established in 1955, 
provides assistance to American- 
sponsored schools abroad. 

Taiwan, India, Pakistan, Ja- 
pen, Singapore, Afghanistan, the 
Philippines, South Vietnam, 
Indonesia, Ceylon, Laos, Thai- 
land and South Korea are re- 
presented. 

This is the second conference 
of its kind. The first, smaller 
one was held in Baguio City in 
the Philippines last year. 

Rev. Alfred Griffiths, 
headmaster of Brent School in 
Baguio, and Robert M. Sandoe, 
rincipal of Manila’s American 
School, are among the educators 
attending. 

Representatives from Japan 
are Douglas Bishop, principal of 
the Canadian Academy in Kobe, 
Dr. Frederick P. Harris, prin- 


cipal of the American School in 


International Educators 


Bangkok 


Tokyo and Theo Dehann of 
Yokohama International School. 
Finley Peter Dunne, iISF 
Washington directo: who is the 
executive secretary of the meet- 
ing, told the Associated Press 
the meeting was “to help find 
a way to provide better educe- 
tional facilities for thousands of 
children of many nationalities 
whose parents live in foreign 
countries.” . 

Dunne pointed out “these 
schools make it possible for 
/.mericans to be stationed ab 
road.” 

He estimated.the total num- 
ber of children in international 
schools throughout Asia at 7- 
500. The largest group is on 
Taiwan numbering 1.700 pupils 
including 210 Chinese. 

Other larg: groups are in To- 
kyo’s American School with 780 


pupils of 35 different national- - 


ities, Manila with 1000 and 
Bangkok with 630 and 15 ne 
tionalitieg, represented, 


Dunne said most of these 


schools are American sponsored, 
with American pupils in the 
majority. 

He said the schools are 
“tough and indepen tent” and 
no attempt is being made to ee- 
tablish a uniform curriculum. 


FIX UP YOUR 
THIS CLUB! 
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ATTRACTIVE ENCLISH SPEAKIN( 


TOP MUSICAL SHOW! 


7 Joya Masubuchi & his Afro-Amiges. Singer, 
Denny Shirckewa VJepenese Net King 
New Year's Present & Souvenir 
TEMPURA NER! 


Welcome AN Travel Club Discount 
Card Molders . « « « 18% Disceunt!! 
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Today's Contract 


By SEIJI KIMURA 


@#7o@ 


Bridge Is Made at Night 


Today's hand reminds me of thal the hand could be made. 


the prewar Hollywood film, 
“History Is Made at Night.” 
rubber 
Both sides vulnerable 

NORTH 

@ 109862 

, J765 

° 3 

@ 392 
WEST (D) EAST 
@ 54 @ AKQJ 

. 3  AQwWws4 

. oy ‘ 54 K 2 
@ i04: @ 65 

SOUTH 

@® 73 

K 2 
11098 
@® AKQS7 
The bidding: 

West(D) North Fast South 
Pass Pass l Ll 
Pass Pass /@ Pass 
3 Pass 4 (end) 


Opening lead: & K 
The deal is from a recent prac- 


tice game and I was South, The 
club continuation brought us 
two tricks and the declarer Was 
in with the third round. A low 
diamond was led to the queen 
held. I was able to count aii 
the diamonds, therefore, I won. 


dered why declarer did not win 
with the ace in order to give the 
wrong picture. 

was led 


——- 


The nine of hearts 
and I took it with the king. | 
Then all 1 had to do was to 


push a diamond for my partner 
to ruff it for down one. 
Supposing the declarer had 


won with the ace of diamond | 
instead of the queen, the situa-| 
tion would not have been so 


clear to me that my partner can 


ruff it. However, declarer was | 
down anyhow; there was no-| 
thing he could do about it as 


long as I did not lead a heart. 
Like the movie titkh—when I 

came home I started to play 

the hand again—bridge is made 


This is the Way the hand 
should have been played: In 
with trumping the third. round 
of clubs, declarer should lead a 
low heart which South must go 
up. Now, no matter what South 
played, declarer can always get 
to dummy once with the dia- 
mond and hook North's jack of 
heart. It sounds like @ double- 
dummy play, but this is the way 
to hold a heart losers to one 
anc placing honors split. 

The next question is, sup- 
posing South blanked his king 
and ducked, would you have 
played the ace and dropped it 


or taken the finesse and Iost 
it? I belleve it is more difficult 
for South to duck it; however, 


this is something to think about. 


I should have shifted to dia- 
monds after winning two tricks 
in clubs, then, declarer has not 
even a prayer for making. 


French-born pianist Daniel 
Ericourt’s recital is scheduled 


Artists Due 
In New Year 


The new year will bring 4a 
fresh contingent of foreign art- 
ista and entertainers to Japan. 
First to appear on the concert 
stage in Tokyo is the Czech 
pianist Eva Berthanova who 
will be heard in a Beethoven 
sonata program at Kyoritsu 
Hall on Jan. 3 at 7 p.m. 


A 1946 graduate of the Bucha- 
rest Academy she has appeared 
with the Czech. Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Janacek 
Quartet. Miss Berthanova has 
also given concerts in England, 
France, Germany, Poland, Ro- 
mania and Hungary. Her sec- 
ond and final concert in Tokyo 
is on Jan. 14 at 7 p.m. at Hibiya 
Hall when she will play works 
by Hungarian and Czech com- 
posers. 

A song and dance troupe will 
arrive from Spain on Jan. 3 for 
a series of performances in 
major cities of Japan. The 
Alegrias de Espana which was 
founded three years ago in 
order to introduce the best in 
Spanish music and dance to the 
world, is composed of about 30 
members including guitarists, 
singers and dancers and is head- 
ed by Alfredo Gil who is both 
director and dancer. 

The troupe also includes 
prima ballerina Pilar Perez de 
Oro and the noted guitarist 
Samuel Pelta Martin. 

Schedule of performances in 
Tokyo are: Jan. 6, Sankei Hall; 
Jan, 7 and 8, Hibiyva Hall; Jan. 9 
and 10, Sankei Hall at 2 and 6 
p.m. on all these days. 

Daniel Ericourt’s. only recital 
in Tokyo has been set for Jan. 
16 at 6:30 p.m. at Kyoritsu Hall. 


Although now a U.S. citizen 
living in the States, French- 
born Ericourt received § his 


musical education at the Paris 
Conservatoire. He has appeared 
often at Carnegie Hall and 
Town Hall in New York and has 
concertized in 25 countries. For 
his only Tokyo appearance he 
will play Mozart’s Sonata in A; 
Bach's Fantasia in C: Two 
Songs Without Words (Mendels- 


at night. Something told me| on Jan. 16 at Kyoritsu Hall. sohn); Beethoven’s Sonata 
RADIO TELEVISION 
Wednesday, Dec. 30 ’ TV ° Theater (drama) 
NEWS: Every hour on the hour. 3:30-4:00 p.m.—Japanese Classic 10:00—Drama “Zasso-no Uta” 
6:05 a.m.—Rise & Shine, 6:35—Rise Dance: “Kasane” with Koshiro, 11:15—1959 News Roundup 
& Shine, 7:10—Morning Medita- | Tomoemon: “Toribevama™ 12:00—Weather, 12:05—Face of To- 
tions, 7:15—The Morning Show,, ; . : ¥ ‘ day 
$:05—Take 25, 8:30—The Break- ith Ganjiro, Murasaki Fuji 
| ma, others. (ch. 6) 
fast Club, 9:05—Galen Drake, Ch. 8) FUJI GOCX-TV 
9:30—Arthur Godfrey, 9:55—Les 3:45-5:23—French Movie: “Hotel (Ch, 8) ( ®-TY) 
Paul and Mary Ford, 10:05—Turn de Nord” (in French) (ch. 1) 10:00 am.—Children’s Movie, 10:30 
Back the Clock, 10:30—You Name §:00-8:30—Reportage: “Yearend -—Samurai Movie 
It, We Play it, 11:05—-Morning; Customs in Akita Pref.” 11:00—Weather, 11:15 — Entertain- 
Melodies, 11:15—Koffee Klatsch, (ch. 10) ment News, 11:25—Cooking 
11:30—Tennesse Ernie. 11:45—News ’ 
12:15 p.m.—Dise ‘n’ Data, 1:05— | 8:30-9:00—Music Time: with 49.99 5 m—Variety Show. 12:13— 
Bob Hope, 1:15—The New York-| Three Suns, Mickey Curtis, Popular Songs, 12:45—Sports 


ers, 1:30—Bill Weaver Show, 2:05 


—Matinee Concert: Piano Con- 


The Peanuts, others. (ch. 8) 


certo No. 3 (Beethoven); Capric- | 9: :00-9:30—TV Concert: Violin 
cio Italien (Tshaikowsky), 3:05~| Sonata in A, Op. 47 (Beetho- 
Waltz Time, 3:15—Behind the; ven), with Stavonhagen 


Story, 3:30—Music Amigos, 3:45— | 
Ebony & Ivory, 4:05—Let's Pre- | 
tend, 4:30—Journey Into Melody. 
5:05—Journey Into Melody, 5:30— 
Soundtrack, 5 :45—Man 
Town, 6:15—Weathervane, 6:20 — 
Spotlight on Sports, 6:30—Music | 
by Candle Light, 7:05—Shortwave 
USA, 7:15—American Music Hall, 
7:30—Opinion. 
05—Have Gun Will Travel, 8:30— | 
Moods, 9:10—News on the Light 
Side, 9:15—Pacific Report, 9:30—_ 
Johnny Dollar, 10:05—Air Express, 
10:30—Classical Album, 11:05— | 
Jazz Concert, 11:30—Man With a | 
Band. 
Thursday, Dec, 31 
12:05 a.m.—Round Midnight, 1:05— 
One O'clock. Jump, 2:05—White | 
the City Sleeps, 3:05—Music for | 
Everyone, 4.05—Dawn Patrol, 0:05 
—Five by Five, 5:15—Barnyard 
Jamboree. 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
4OAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 


About | 


, 12:00 p.m.—News, 


Kes.) | 


JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) | 


40Z, JOZ2 JOZ3 (3,925, 6.053 & 
9.595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1,480 Kes.) 
(Subject to Change without Notice) 
A.M. PROGRAM 
7 :00-7 :20—Classic Music. 
7:35-8 :00—Cello Concerto in 
Min., Op. 49 (Kabalevsky), Mos- 
cow Radio Sym. Orch. Shafran 


(AB).* 


(cello): Excerpts from “Love by 
Witchcraft” (Falla), Shafran 
(cello), etc. (AB)* 


8 :05-8:30—Violin Concerto No. 3 in 
B Min. Op. 61 (Saint-Saens), 
Grumiaux (violin), Lamoureux 
Orch. (AK)* 

§ :00-10:30—Vienna 
Orch. Concerto: Symphony No. 
40 in G Min. (Mozart): Sym- 
phony No. 7 in A, Op. 92 (Beetho- 
ven); Gipsy Baron Overture 
(Johann Strauss): ete. (JOZ)* 

P.M. PROGRAM 
1:05-2:00—Latin American 
(RF)* 
2:00-3:00—Symphony in B fiat, Op. 
84 (Haydn), Lamoureux Orch.; 
Indian Suite (MacDowell), East- 
man-Rochester Sym. Orch. (AB).* 
2:05-3 :00—Popular Music: 
Platters, Elvis Presley, 
(RF)* 


Phil. Sym. 


Music. 


others. 


4:00-4:30—Popular Music. (QR).* 
4:00-4:30—Latin American Music. 
(AB).* 4:30-5:00—Piano Trio in D 


Min., Op. 49 (Mendelssohn), T. 
Hori (violin), S. Baba _ icello), 
M. Yamamoto (piano). (AB).* 
5:00-6:00—Screen Music Best 10. 
(AB)* 

8:05-9:00—Dance Music. (RF)* 
11:00-11:20—Popular Music. (LF).* 


11:00-11:30—Piano Concerto in A 
Min., (Grieg), Rubinstein (piano), 
RCA Victor Sym. Orch.; etc. 
(JOZ).* 11:20-12:00—Popular Mu- 
sic: Three Suns, others. (RF).* 
AFTER MDNIGHT 
12:00-12:30—-Chanson: Yves Mon- 
tand Album. (RF).* 12:15-1:15 — 
English Hour: News, Popular 
Music. (KR).* 12:30-100—Jazz. 
(RF).* 12:40-1:30-—Opera “Magic 
Flute” (Mozart), Gueden (sop.), 
Rose (sop.), Vienna Phil. Orch. 
& Vienna State Opera Chorus. 
(QR)* 
4:00-4:30—-Popular Music: (LF).* 
4:30-4:50—Heaven & Hell Over- 
ture; ete. Philadelphia Orch. 
Orch. (LF)* 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 

7 :00-9 :00 p.m.—Titus Overture 
(Mozart), Vienna Pro Musica 
Sym. Orch.; Music from Egmont, 
Op. 84 (Beethoven), Sailer 
(sop.), Barden-Barden Southwest 
German Radio Sym. Orch.; 
Poeme for Violin & Orch. 
(Chausson), Grumiaux (violin), 
Lamoureux Orch.; Symphony No. 
3 in F, Op. 90 (Brahms), Hous- 
ton Sym. Orch.; Spanish Cap- 
rice (Rimsky-Korsakov), N.Y. 
Phil. Sym. Orch.* 
* Records 


| 


| 
| 


The | 


| 


(violin), Atsuko Ohori (piano) 
(ch. 1) 

9:15-9:45—Popular Music Parade: 
(ch. 1Q) 

| 9:30-10:00—U.S. Movie: “I love 
Lucy” (in English) (ch. 1) 


10:30-11:15—Concert Hall: Sym- 
phony No. 9. “Chorale” 


with H. Miyake, 
M Shibata, K. 
Sym. Orch. 


(Beethoven), 
T. Kurimoto, 
Ishizu, Tokyo 
(eh. G) 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
7:00 am.—News & Weather, 7:25 
~—~Piano Solo, 7:55—Overseas 
News 
8:00—News Roundup 
11:00—TV for Students 
12:12—Weather, 
12:15—Densuke Drama, 12:40 
—Cooking, 12:55 — Overseas 
Report 


2:00-—-Movie “Yoru-no Uguisu” 

6:00—Cartoon Movie, 6:07—Chil- 
dren's Hall, 6:55—Weather 

7:00—News, 7:15—Drama, 7:30— 
Comic Drama, from Sankeli 
Hall, Osaka 


8:30—Drama “Jiken Kisha” 


G 10:00—News, 10:15—Overseas News, 


10:40—Topics of the Year 


(Ch, 3) NHK (JOAB-TV) 


2:30 pm.—Color TV Test (Tokyo 
Local) 

7:00—History of Man, 17:30—Eng- 
lish for Everyone 

arse Doctor, 8:30—European 
rts 

9:00—Lectures on Agriculture, 9:30 
—High School Mathematic 
Puzzle . 

10:00—High School English, 10:30— 
Study of German 


(Ch, 4) NTV (JOAX.-TV) 
8:00 am.—News, 8:15— Weather, 
8:45—News 
9:00—Children’'s Hour, 9:25—Car- 
toon Parade 

10:00—10 People of World 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15 — Lunch 
Time Variety Show, 12:440— 
Women's News 

2:00—Golf Roundup, 2 :45—Stage 
~ omg from Tokiwaza, Asa- 
usa 

4:00—World Topics, 4:45—Basebal] 
Rroundup 

5:45—Cartoon, 5:55—Weather 

6 :00—Comedy, 6:10—-TV Guide, 6:15 
—Movie “William Tell.” 6:45 
—News F' as" 6 :55—Int'l 
News 

7:00—Movie “Le  } 

7:30—Drama “Wa, 

8:00—Golden Theater (drama) 

9:00—Today'’s Events, 9: 10—Sports 
News, 9:15—Drama, 945—My 
Song Folio 

10:00—Thriller Drama 

11:00—Telenews (in ee 
Weather & TV Gui 


to Beaver” 


11:10 


(Ch, 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 


7:10 am.—Sports Flash, 7:15 — 
Weather & Travel Memo, 
7:30@Face of Today, 7:50— 
Overseas News 

8:00—News, 8:10—Sports Flash 

11 :20—Women's School, 11 :55— 
Weather 

12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15—Comecy, 
12:40—-TV Guide 

1:00—Women's News, 1:15—Cook- 
ing, 1:45—Year-end Report 

3:00—Entertainment Roundup 
4:45—Overseas News, 5:30—Sports 
Album 

6:00—Cartoon, 6:15—Kingoro 
Drama, 6:45— Weather 

7:00—Movie, 7 ‘30—Movie “Sword of 

reedom 


: 


F 
| 8:00—Popular Songs, 8:55—Hitachi 


News 
1:30—Top 10 News 
2:00—Enoken Movie 
3:30—Farewell to 

Kobe Harbor 
5:30—Test Pattern Music, 

Children’s News 
6:00—Overseas News, 6:15—Our 

Champion, 6:45—News 
7:00—Movie, 7:30— Children's 

Movie 
8:00—Movie “Gunsmoke” 
9:00—Interview, 9:15—Comedy, 9:45 

—News, 9:55—Sports News 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—Tokyo Profile, 

10:45—Studio Highlight 


Japan, from 


5:50— 


(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 


12:00 p.m.—News,. 12:12—Weather, 
12:15—Cooking, 12:30—Movie 

5:00—Overseas Topics, 5:50—Movie 
Short 

6:00—Puppet Drama, 6:15—Movie, 
6:45—News, 6:56—TV Guide 

7:00—Movie “Border Patrol,” 7:30 
—TV University Hall 

8:30—Movie “Lockup” 

9:00—World Music, 9:45—News, 9:55 
-—Show Report, 8:57—Weath- 


er 
10:00—Drama, 10:30—Sports News, 
10:35—Overseas News 
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Russian violinist Igor Olistrakh will be heard locally on 
Feb. 4, 5 and 6, 


Prima Ballerina Pilar Perez de Oro and Alfredo Gil are 
the leading dancers of the Spanish dance and song troupe, 
Alegrias de Espana which will perform in = cities, of 
Japan, starting Jan. 6. ay 


“Appassionato” 
Impromptu in A. 

Coming on the invitation of 
the Tokyo Labor Music Circle 
is the Russian pianist Pavel 
Sereprijacov who will give his 
only public recital at Hiblya 
Hall on Jan. 22 at 6:30 p.m. The 
1909-born pianist has _ also 
played in Canada, Brazil, Beli- 
gium, Iran and other countries. 
He will be heard among others 
in Beethoven's “Appassionato” 
Sonata, Mazurkas and Scherzos 
(Chopin); Ravel's Alborado cel 
Gracioso and Pictures at an Ex- 
hivition (Moussorgsky). 

Igor Oistrakh, the 28-year-old 
son of renowned Russian viol- 


PPR me ow" 


and Chopin’s inist David Oistrakh, will arrive 


at the end of January for a 
month's concert tour. A graduate 
of the Moscow Music Conser- 
vatory the Ukraine-born viol- 
inist will be heard on Feb. 4 
at Hibiya Hall, on Feb. © at 
Sankei Hall and on Feb. 6 at 
Bunkvo Ward Hall. He is also 
scheduled to appear with the 
Tokyo Symphony Orchestra at 
its regular subscription concert. 

For his initial concert 
Oistrakh will play Bach's 
Chaconne, Beethoven's Violin 
Sonata No. 9 “Kreutzer,” 
kofiev’s Violin Sonata No. 2, 
and Saint-Saens’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capricicioso. 


Consider Fun, Not Education 
In Buying Toys, Says Expert 


By GAY PAULEY 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Shop 
for toys with a child's eye 
view, says a staff member of 


the Child Study Association of 
America. And for a change, 


‘don’t worry about whether the 


toy is educational, so much as 
whether it is fun. 

“There is nothing wrong 
with educational toys,” said 
Miss Josette Frank, an author 
of two guides to children’s 
reading. “The trouble is, we 
have become so purposeful 
about it.” 

“We tend to forget that all 
play is educational. 

“Children learn everything 
they do. 

“It is the adults who need 
to be educated in their ap- 
proach to buying for the child. 

“We've gotten so educated 
about — " said Miss Frank. 


“They teach geography, or 
science. »yet checkers’ or 
parchesi are just as  edu- 
cational.” 


She approves of plain blocks 


*e ao Rakuen” |. 


SCREEN 


GRAND HEIGHTS: Pillow Talk 
(Rock Hudson, Doris Day). 


SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: As Young 
as We Are (Robert Harland, 
Pippa Scott). 


TACHIKAWA WEST: 
hawkers (Jeff 
Maurey). 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: 
Rabbit Trap 
David Brian). 


GINZA SHOCHIKU: Edge of Eter- 
mity, 11:45, 1:50, 3:55, 6, 8:05 (Sun. 
& Holiday, 9:40 a.m.). 

HIBIYA THEATER: The FBI Story, 
10:40, 1:30, 4:20, 7:10, (8:15, 10:50, 
1:40, 4:30, 7:20, Sun. & Jan. 2-4). 

(MPERIAL THEATER: South Seas 
Adventure, 1, 4. & 7 p.m. (10 a.m 
Sundays). 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: The Purple 
Gang, 11, 12:50, 4:30, 6:20, 8:10, 
(Jan. 2-4, from 9:20 a.m.). (Sun- 
Gays, 10, 11:55, 1:55, 3:55, 5:55, 
7:55). 

MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: Casino 
De Paris, 11:40, 1:45, 3:50, 5:55, 8. 

NEW TOHO: Du Rififi Chez Les 
Femmes, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:50, (Sun., Nearer & Jan. 2-4, 
from 9 a.m. 


SCALAZA: 12 Madchen und 1 
Mann (Toni Sailer), 10, 12, 2. 4, 6, 
8. (Jan. 3 & 4 from 8.a.m.)., 


SHIBUYA PANTHEON: Le Fatiche 
Di Ercole, 11, 1:05, 2:40. 5:45, 
7:50, (Jan. 2 & 3, from 9:30 a.m.), 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: The Horse 
Soldiers; Hongkong Singapore 
Dispatch, 9:58, 1:01, 4:05, 7:07. 

SHIBUYA TOKYU: Tarzan the Ape 
Man; Tom Thumb; 10:40, 12:05, 
3:20, 6:35 until Jan, 2, _ 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: Don't Give 
Up the Ship; Last Train from 
Gun Hill; 10:20, 12, 3:25, 6:50, 


a 


The 
Chandler, 


Jay- 
Nicole 


The 
(Ernest Borgnine, 


(Sun. & Jan. 1-3, 9:30, 12:35, 3:55, 
7:20; Dec. 31, 10, 11:35, 3, 6:25), 
until Jan. 6. 


SHINJUKU MILANOZA: Le 
Fatiche Di Ercole, 11°10. 1:20. 
3:30, 5:40, 7:50. (Jan. 2 & 3, from 
9:30 a.m.). 


SHINJUKU TOKYU: Tarzan the 
Ape Man: Tom Thumb: 9, 12:45, 
4:25, 8, (Jan. 1 only, 11 ,2:25, 6:20), 
until Jan. 2, 


SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: The Shag- 
gy Dog, (8:40 am. Sun.), 10°25, 
12°45, 3:05, 5:25, 7:45. (Sun. & Jan. 
1-7, from 8:40 a.m.). 


SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: Never 
So Few, 11:45, 2:20, 4:55, 7:30, 
(Jan. 1 from 9:30 am.; Sun. & 
Jan. 2-7, 9:15 a.m.). , 

THEATER TOKYO: Operation 
Petticoat, 10, 12:25, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40. 

TOKYO GEKIJO: Ein Stuck Vom 
Himmel, (9 a.m. Sundays), 10:55, 
1:10, 3:25, 5:40, 7:55. 

UENO TOKYU: Tarzan the Ape 
Man; Tom Thumb; 10, 11:30, 2:55, 
6:2), until Jan. 2. 

YURAKUZA: Solomon and Sheba, 
11:10, 1:55, 4:40, 7:25, (Sundays 
From 8:25 a.m.) 

YOKOHAMA 

BILL CHICKERING: As Young as 
We Are (Robert Harland, Pippa 
Scott). 


CAMP ZAMA: The FBI Story 
(James Stewart, Vera Miies). 


SAGAMIHARA: The Blue Angel 
(Curt Jurgens, May Britt). 
PICCADILLY: The Shaggy Dog, 


(10:30 am. Sundays), 11, 12:50, 

3:10, $:30, 7:50, (Jan. 2 & 3, 9:20, 

11:05, 1:20, 3:35, 5:50, 8:05), until 
3 


Jan. 3. 
TAKARAZUKA: Don't Give Up 
the Ship, 11, 2:35, 6:10: Last Train 


from Gun Hill, 12:43, 4:18, 7:52, 


until Jan. 6. 


| 


of assorted sizes and shapes for 
the small set because they 
stimulate the imagination of 
the child; teach him to do 
things for himself; hold his in- 
terest sometimes for years. 


But she sees little point to 
giving blocks with the alphabet 
or numbers on them. “Hav- 
ing numbers or letters taught 
a child at three won't make 
him a wonderful reader, won- 
derful mathematician, or won- 
derful anything just because 
you start him early. A child's 
progress partly is a matter of 
innate ability, partly readiness.” 


Miss Frank, widowed, the 
mother of two and grandmoth- 
er of three children all under 
five years of age, lectures on 
various facets of child-rearing 
and has written “What Books 
for Children?”, “Your Child's 
Reading Today” and a child's 
study pamphlet called “Televi- 
sion: How to Use it Wisely 
With Children.” 

I asked Miss ‘Frank what 
she thought of the modern 
practice of stating the age 
bracket on toys—*“for the three 
to five age group,” “the five to 


seven” and so on. 
“Well, I suppose it’s better 
than nothing,” she said. “But 


you still have to know the 
aptitudes and interests of the 
individual child. 

“I remember one Christmas 
when my daughter was just 
big enough to enjoy presents, 
[ went out of my way to get 


all the things the experts said) 


were right for a tot. So what 
happened? After we had un- 
wrapped them, she tied all the 
paper and strings together and 
them around §$ for 


Miss Frank gave these other 
suggestions in toy shopping: 


—Do include some toys with 
short-range of pleasure; others 
for the long range. The short 
range might be one of the me- 
chanical toys; the long range, 
those assorted blocks for build- 
ing. 

—Do give some sturdy toys, 
and some which don't cost 
much but interest the child in 
what makes them turn, tick, 
or go, so he _ car take them 
apart if he wishes. “There's 
nothing more fun for children 
than an old clock.” she said. 


—Do give some toys. which 
invite parental participation, 
but not parental monopoly. 
“There’s the old saw about 
junior getting an electric train 
from, and for, father,” she 
said. “But a small boy might 
like tools to help his father 
at a workbench: a little girl, 
a vacuum so she can sweep as 
mother does.” 
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By ALAN ZAHN, V. M. D. 


At this time of the year the 
mail is somewhat complicated | 
and confused because of the 
large number of season's greet-| 
ing cards being delivered; how- 
ever a few questions from our 
readers have managed to sneak 
through and we'll close the 
year’s column by answering one 


| Animal Talk By the Peripatetic Photographer (II) 


- Suggestions on Films 
For Indoor Shots Made 


of them in this column and the) 


rest by mail. 


Mr. M. L. W. Our dog has a 
lum,» in the center of his body 
in the region of the navel. Our 
veterirarian has diagnosed it as 
a hernia and he advises us to 
leave it alone. Would you min, 
discussing this condition so we 
may know more about it? 

“ ANSWER: The condition your 
veterinarian diagnosed is the. 
most common tvpe of hernia 
found in dogs. It is known as 
an umbilical hernia and as in 
humans is thought to be due to 
a hereditary defect. 

This hernia is of two types: 
omental and intestinal, The 
omental type is made up of the 
fat and tissue of the membrane 
which supports the stomach and 
spleen. The intestinal type con- 


tains intestine and portions of. 


the omentum and mesenterv. 
Because of a defect and weak- 


ening of the tissues in the nave! | 


ares the section does not close 
properly and this weakness re- 
sults in the formation of a 
hernia through which the intes- 
tine or omentum protrudes 
under the skin. 

This type of hernia is usually 
not considered serious although 
proponents of surgery will re- 
commend this 
only means of reducing it. 

I believe the choice of surgery 
depends primarily on the size 
of the hernia, the age at which 
it is detected and whether it Is 
manually reducible, that is, if 
by digital (finger) manipulation 
it can be pushed back into the 


abdominal cavit 
If the pup &, under two 
months of age the ia is | 


small and can be reduced from 
the outside. I have found that 
a belly band will be of great 


' 


| 


method as the | 


' films, 


assistance in reducing it perma- | 
pushing much over double ex- 


nently. Also if the owner will, 
everytime he thinks of it and at 
frequent intervals, 


cept 
reduce the | 


hernia by use of his fingers, this | 


may result in permanent reduc- | 


tion. 
If neither of these work, if it 
is not reducible or if your 


veterinarian advises it, surgery 


is the only answer. 

In closing I would 
wish all of our readers, animal 
lovers and our pets my best 
Wishes for a Happy New Year. 

Dr. Zahn will answer all in- 
quiries regarding the care of 
your pet if the inquiry is ac- 
companied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and mailed 
to Dr. Zahn, 197 2-chome, Maka- 
do, Naka-ku, Yokohama, 


The Lyons Den 


By LEONARD LYONS 

NANA 

BIRTHS: In discussing Mrs. 
Crouse and Mrs. Howard Lind- 
say — the respective wives of 
the coauthors of “The Sound 
of Music,” Oscar Hammer 
stein said that they had been at 
their husbands’ sides from the 
first day the script was dis 
cussed, right through to open- 
ing night. Hammerstein said: 
“Playwrights’ wives are the on- 
ly women 
know how 
ther, too.” 

YOUTH: Don DeFore, who 
appears in “The Philadelphia 
Story” on NBC-TV soon is in- 
volved in many enterprises. 


it feels to be a fa- 


like to | 


_used Ilford HPS at ASA 


New Year in Japan will see 
you snmapping indoors a iot. 
This requires at least one of 
three aids: fast lens, fast film 
or subsidiary lighting. 

For fast lens, see your pho 
tography shop who will be 
happy to fit any camera made 
with a faster lens, movies or 
still. All good Japanese lenses 
can be ordered with mounts to 
fit almost any camera with a 
focal length similar to the lens 
it is designed for. Spam. 
cases requiring rebuilding of 
lenses pose no problem other 
than time. 

For fast films, Kodak Tri-X 
and Ilford HPS are frequently 
available even in outlving dis- 
tricts. Tri-X can be found in 
100-foot rolls, 35 mm. at Oka- 
chimachi stalls in the old black 


market area. For souping up 
films, most photo shops _ in- 
cluding small neighborhood 


ones will develop film individ. 
ually to any reasonable ASA 
at Y50 or so extra per roll. 
However, Japanese chemicals 
result in somewhat grainier 
negs. 
British 

grain and 
developer is 
pan on 
old 


Promicrol, a fine 
super-high speed 
now made in Ja- 
license by Oriental, cn 
reliable firm. We have 
10,000 
—due to an error of a decimal 
place in computing exposure, 
which later had t» be salvaged 
in the darkroom—and gotten 
negs printable to 10 x 14, 
though not exactly exhibition 
pieces. Perfect prints proces- 
sors use Promicrol, will process 
black end white to any possi- 
ble specification. They have 
several drop-offs around Tokyo. 
If in the sticks, buy a can of 
Promicrol and give it to your 


processor; instructions inside 
in Japanese, 
Japanese make high speed 


rated at a basic ASA 200. 
These are Fuji Film's USSS 
and Sakura (Konishiroku) SSS. 
They are grainier, won't take 


in Promicrol. 
Sakura S with a basic ASA 
0, developed in Promicrol for 


winner, uses a l#ica to 
take pictures By ‘colenmind to 
travel posters. Fuji F, ASA 32, 
also fine. 

. > > 


Super Anscochrome is wide- 


ly available on the yen market 
at the super price of ¥1,500- 
¥ 1,800, processing included, in 
35mm. J0-exposure rollxs and 
120 roll Shirirolat will process 
ordinary Anscochrome ASA 32 
or Super Anscochrome ASA 
100. Shriro has discontinued 


their old service of fast proces 


sing of Anscochrome to ASA 
64 and 128 since super has 
come out. Super A can be 
processed to ASA 200. however. 
at no extra cost and little or 
no loss of quality. ASA 400 
is possible, but Shriro doesn't 


advise it. 
processing, 
on cannister 
off. 

If you have a 
Various color 
20 pilus length 


For ASA 200 special 
scotch-tape rating 
mail in or drop 


subminiature, 
films in 16mm at 
are all repacked 
Anscochrome ASA 32 16mm 
movie film. These fit only cer- 
tain subminiatures. However, 
any shop with darkroom or 
dark-box will reload the film 
onto your patrone as a service. 
But get the original back, as 
you must again rerdéll before 
sending off for processing, in- 
cluding old patrone. If origi- 
nal patrone is not returned, 
you lose processing credit. 
Cost of film, ¥400-450, proces- 
sing included. 

Flash is a good idea, either 
indoors or outdoors for fill in 
lighting. Hazy New Year days 
Cause deep face shadows. But 
if you expose for close up, you 
burn out and lose your back- 
ground. Several small, inex- 
pensive electronic flash sets 
are on the market. We've 
used a Kako with pocket sized 
240 volt battery pack for 
three years. It gives sufficient 
light for fill or close in (to 
36 meters with a now com- 
monly used f2 lens) with slow- 
est color film, works to almost 
6 meters with ordinary Ansco, 
over 9 meters with Super A. 
Price about ¥6500. Other sets 


S 


|ASA 400 gives a cleaner pic- with bigger power packs, 
j}ture than Sakura SSS at 400. brighter lights at bigger and 
Sakura S is a fine grain, sharp brighter prices to fit your 
film. Tony Kawaii, photo ad- needs, 
viser to JTB and Venice Award The End 
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in the world who | 


His wife and five children are | 


on the board of directors of a 
restaurant DeFore owns in 
Disneyland. His 13-year-old 
son, David, worked as a bus- 
boy there last summer. When 
a state inspector objected to 
this child labor, young David 


said: “But I own part of this 
place.” 

CODE: A French movie pro- 
ducer has been complaining 


about the De Gaulle Govern- 


ment’s new regulations on film’ 


production in France. 
er will sexy films be permitted. 
The fact is that the censorship 
code in France now is stricter 
than Hollywood's. “Nowadays,” 
said the Paris producer, “we 
make two versions of a movie 
— one for Europe, and a sexy 
one for America. But,” he 
sighed, “what can you expect 
of a government that makes 
Frenchmen pay income taxes?” 

GAIETY: Beverly Aadland, 


No long: | 


the teenager who shared Errol | 


Flynn's last few years, re 
cently attended a party — 
where she imitated a monkey, 
seemed to flirt with the guests 
and did some rather unre- 
strained dances. Lola Mason, a 
starlet, watched the wuninhib- 
ited youngster and said: “You 
know when Beverly comes out 
of mourning she’s going to be | 
real lively.” 


RETURN: Fritz Loewe, the | 


composer of “Gigi” and “My 
Fair Lady,” dined at Luchow’s 
last Sunday night. His guests 
were two young ladies, who 
smoked cigarets. Loewe told 
them: “I haven’t been in Luch- 
ow's since 1914, That was 
when my father and mother 
brought me here, and the pro- 
prietor asked us to leave — be- 
mother insisted she 
had a right to smoke.” 
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UPI-Sun Photo 
Like some super wastebasket, this towering wooden cylin- 
der encases 450 tons of rock at Zurich, Switzerland. Set on steel 
beams and timbers, it was crected and filled to test whether the 
ground beneath it was firm enough to support a proposed new 
apartment house, 
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Opening ES 


Tomorrow 


Tony Teni, 
Akemi Nere 
and the entire member of the 
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—Grand Nu F Follies— . 


General th 
Seats ¥300 J 
Reserved 4 


Nichigeki Music Hell Dancers 
New Year's ....12:30pm. Jan. 2—6 Seats ¥500 
Weekdays ..... 2:30 p.m. 12:30 p.m. 


T 
(20) 2111 


NICHIGEKI MUSIC HALL 


Chinese Restaurant 


GUEST HOUSE 


50, Sakurada-cho, Azabu 
on i7th St. next to 
the Chinese Embassy 


Tel: 408-5763/4 


LITTLE EVE 
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TELL 
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TELLER 
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Calendar of Major Events During 1959 — 


_— 


International 

Jan. 1: The Cuban President 
Batista seeks refuge in Domi- 
nican Repubikr. 

Jan. 2: Russia succeeds in send- 
ing up space rocket. The 
Cuban revolutionary forces 
advance into Havana. 

Jan. 3%: Soviet Deputy Premier 

Mikovan leaves for a visit to 


the US 
Jan. 4 Mikoyan arrives in 
New York. Russian space 


rocket passes near moon. 

Jan. & De Gaulle sworn in as 
French president. The new 
French cabinet is born. 

Jan. 10: Russia proposes to 
three Western Powers that 
their representatives meet to 
work out a German peace 
pact. 

Jan. 17: Filsenhower and Miko- 
van confer at the White 
Houe. 


Jan. 26: The Italian Cabinet re- 


signs en bloc. 

Jan, 27: The Soviet Communist 
Party holds 2ist Congress. 
Feh. 3: U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles departs for Europe. 
Feb. 4: Dulles confers with 
British leaders in London. 
Feb. 3: Dulles talks with French 

leaders in Paris. 

Feb. 7: Dulles confers with 
Chancellor Adenauer in Bonn. 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
signs a Soviet-Chinese econom- 


i¢ cooperation agreement in 
Moscow. 
Feb. 10: Greek and Turkish 


premiers agree on the Cyprus 
issue. A new Thai cabinet is 
formed by Sarit. 


Feb. 12: Iranian-Soviet negotla- 
tions for a nonaggression pact 
break down. 


Feb. 13: Gen. Fidel Castro be- 
comes premier in Cuba. 

Feb. 14: Dulles suffers relapse 
from cancer. 

Feb. 14: U.S., U.K., France and 
West Germany reply to So 
viet bid for a peace treaty 
with Germany and proposes a 
foreign ministers’ conference. 

Feb. 21: British Prime Minis- 
ter Macmillan visits Russia. 

Feb. 23: Official British-Russian 
conference starts, 


March 2: The U.S. succeeds in 
placing Discoverer No. 1 on 
orbit. 

March 3: The U.S. succeeds in 
launching Pioneer No. 4. A 
state of emergency proclaimed 
over Nyasaland, 

March 4: French and West 
German leaders open confer- 
ence. 

March 5: U.S.-Turkey-Iran-Pa- 
kistan mutual defense assis- 
tance agreement signed in 
Ankara. 

March 8 An anti-Kassem _ re- 
gime formed in Iraq and a 
state of rebellion prevails. 

March ® Khrushchev meets 
the leader of the West Ger- 
man Socialist Democratic Par- 
ty. A top-level Anglo-French 
parlev opens in Paris. The 
ECAFE meets in Australia. 

March 10: Iraq rebellion ends. 
Soviet-East German parley 
opens. 

March 12: Top-level Anglo-West 
German conference gets under 
Way in Bonn. 

March 16: U.S. President Eisen- 
hower broadcarts that he is 
ready to join a summit con- 
ference. 

March 18: British and Canadi- 
an prime ministers meet. 

March 19: The U.S., U.K. and 
Russia agree to draw up a 
treaty calling for an indefinite 
ban on nuclear tests. 

March 20: The U.S. and U.K. 


leaders begin their confer- 
en *e, ‘ 
March 21: The Communist Chi- 


nese troops clash with Tibet- 
ans. 

March 2: Iraq withdraws 
from the Baghdad treaty. 

March 27: The U.N. secretary 
general confers with Soviet 
leaders. 

March 31: Foreign Ministers’ 
conference of the four West- 
ern Powers gets under way in 
Washington. 


April 7%: Adenauer chosen as 
the West German Christian 
Democratic candidate for the 
next presidential election. 

April 12: Nuclear test 
talks resumed in Geneva. 

April 13:, The Japanese and 
North Korean Red Cross dele- 
gations open conference in 
Geneva on repatriation of 
Korean residents in Japan. 

April 15: Dulles resigns as 


ban 


Secretary of State, due to ill 
health. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE ON BERLIN: 


eign Ministers emerge from the 


Christian A. Herter in Geneva following 
Left to right: 


Berlin issue July 24. 
of Prance, Selwyn Lioyd of 
Gromyko of Russia, 


April 17: Communist China 
opens their second national 
conference of people's rep- 
resentatives. 

April 18 Christian A. Herter 
chosen as Dulles’ successor. 
Dalai Lama and his party ar- 
rive at Assam, India. 

April 1% Revolution breaks 
out in Bolivia. 

April 28: Eastern foreign min- 
isters’ conference in Warsaw 
ends and joint communique 
issued. 

April 29: Western foreign min- 
isters’ conference gets under 
way. 


of 4: Churchill visite the 
S. 

May 6: The U.N. _ space-for- 
peace special committee 
opens. 

May 7: The U.S. signs an 


agreement on cooperation in 
matters of nuclear weapons 
with.the U.K. and France. 

May 10: Austrian general elec- 
tions held. 

May 11: The East-West foreign 
ministers’ conference opens 
in Geneva. The 14th session 
of the GATT opens in Geneva, 

May 15: Russia presents draft 
for German peace treaty at 
the East-West foreign minis- 
ters’ conference. 


May 17: Laotian rebellion 
comes to the fore. 
May 24: British-Soviet trade 


pact signed in Moscow. 

May 28 The U.S. shoots up a 
missile carrying two monkeys 
and recovers capsule, 

May 31: Singapore general 
elections held; the leftist Peo- 


ple’s Action Party wins a 
crushing victory. 

June 3: Singapore declares 
independence. 


June 4: Adenauer deciares he 
will not run in the next presi- 
dential election. 


June 15: Riot breaks out in 
Kerala, India. 
May 18: About 40,000 N 


clash with police in Durban, 
South Africa. 

May 19: East-West foreign min- 
isters’ conference adjourns. 
May 25: Battle flares up in Al- 

geria. 

May 28: Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Kozlov visits the 
U.S. An overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Hawalians vote 
in favor of raising the island 
group to statehood. 


July 1: West German presi- 
dential election held. 

July 5: Indonesian President 
Sukarno increases his wers 
in an emergency action to 
end the national crisis. 

July 6: Indonesia's Djuanda 
Cabinet resigns en bloc. 

July 13: The East-West foreign 
ministers’ conference resumed. 

July 14: Khrushchev visits Po- 
land. 

July 15: U.S. steel strike be- 
gins; 500,000 workers idied. 
July 18: Cuban president quits. 
July 21: The world’s first 
atom-powered merchant ship 
Savannah launched in the 


US. 

July 22: U.S. Vice President 
Nixon departs for a visit to 
Russia. 

July 24: Nixon and Khrush- 
chev engage in bitter “kit- 
chen” argument. 

July 31: Kerala administration 
put under the direct control 
of the Indian president. 


Aug. 2: Nixon visits Poland. 

Aug. 3: Eisenhower tells re- 
porters he will invite Khrush- 
chev to visit the U.S. He also 
bares plans to return Khrush- 
chev's visit. 

Aug. 4: A state of emergency 
proclaimed over Laos. 

Aug. 15: U.S. Secretary of 
Treasury Anderson proposes 
a “second World Bank.” 

Aug. 16: The United Arab Re- 
public and Jordan restore 
their diplomatic ties. 

Aug. 19: The Federation of 
Malaya general elections held; 
governing party wins a land- 
slide victory. 

Aug. 21: Hawaii 
statehood. 

Aug. 26: Eisenhower arrives in 
Bonn on the first leg of his 


raised to 


« Europe trip. 


Aug. 28: Indian Premier 
Nehru deciares Red China 
violated Indian border. 


Sept. 2: Eisenhower and De 
Gaulle open conference in 
Paris. 


Sept. 4: The Laotian Govern- 
ment asks the U.N. to send 
a police force to Laos to re- 
pel Red aggression. 

Sépt. 7: The US. Britain, 
France and Russia release 
a communique stating that a 
10-nation disarmament com- 


The Big Four For- 
villa of U.S. Secretary of State 
secret talks on the 
Maurice Couve de Murville 
Britain, Herter, and Andrei 


mission will be created to 
start debates next year. 

Sept. 12: Russia successful in 
launching moon rocket. The 
rocket hits the moon, 

Sept. 15: A U.N. fact-finding 
team arrives in Laos. The 
14th UNGA opens. Khrush- 
chev arrives in Washington; 
confers with Ike. 

Sept. 25: Ceylonese Premier 
Bandaranaike assassinated. 
Sept. 26: Dahanayake chosen 

as his successor. 
Sept. 30: Khrushchev arrives 
in Peiping. 


Oct. 1: Creation of a second 
World Bank decided at the 
joint annual meeting of the 
IMF, World Bank and the In- 
ternational Finance Corp. 

Oct. 7: Iraqi Premier Kassem 
shot.’ 

Oct. 8: British general elections 
held; Conservatives win. 

Oct. 12: UNGA decides to take 
up the Tibetan issue. Japan 
elected to the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council. 

Oct. 15: An Antarctica - for- 


peace conference opens in. 


Washington. 

Oct. 18: Russia succeeds in 
photographing hidden side of 
the moon, 

Nov. 1: The U.S., U.K., France 
and West Germany release 
communique stating that a 
Western summit parley wiil 
be held Dec. 19. Riot flares 


up in Congo. 
Nov. 4: The U.N. fact-finding 
subcommittee reports there 


is no factual proof of Red 
aggression in Laos, 


Oct. 138: The West German 
Socialist Democratic Party an- 
nounces epochal platform: 


abandons class struggle and 
attempts to nationalize in- 
dustries, 

~ 17: Adenauer visits Brit- 
ain. 


Dec. 1: Adenauer meets 
French leaders in Paris. 

Dec. 4: Eisenhower sets out 
on a tour of 11 nations. 

Dec. 9: Eisenhower arrives in 
New Delhi on the first leg of 
his tour. 

Dec. 15: NATO council opens 
in Paris. 

Dec: 19 Western summit par- 
ley gets under way in Paris; 
Eisenhower, Macmillan, De 
Gaulle and Adenauer present. 


Political and Diplomatic 

Jan. 8: Austrian Chancellor 
Julius Raab arrives in Japan. 

Jan. 9: New executives of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party de- 
cided: Takeo Fukuda chosen 
as secretary general. 

Jan. 12: Kishi Cabinet reshuf- 
fied: Third Japan-Soviet fish- 
ery talks open. 

Jan. 18: Japan Communist Party 
announces new policy calling 
for Japan's neutralization. 

Jan. 20: Cabinet approves taxa- 
tion system reform plan. 

Jan. 21: Kishi reelected pres- 
ident of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party at sixth party conven- 
tion. 

Jan. 20: 3ist regular Diet re- 
sumes, 


Feb. 1: William 4H. Draper, 
chairman of the American 
foreign aid survey committee, 
arrives, Kishi declares Korean 
residents will _e sent to North 
Korea for humanitarian rea- 


sons. 

Feb. 7; ROK Ambassador Yiu 
Tai Ha protests Korean repat- 
riation plan to Fujiyama. 

Feb. 10: Diet deliberation halted. 

Feb. 12: Liberal-Democratic and 
Socialist leaders agree to ror- 
malize Diet activities; Fuji- 
yama notifies Yiu of Japan's 
repatriation policy. 

Feb, 13: Parties bicker over 
Indon2sian reparations issue 
in Lower House Budgét Com- 
mittee. 

Feb. 17: 1959 budget approved 
by Lower House; U.S. Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Kearns arrives, 

Feb. 18: West Berlin’ Mayor 
Willy Brandt comes to Japan. 

Feb. 19: Diet debate suspended 
due to clash over minimum 
wage bill; New Zealand Prime 
Minister Walter Nash arrives: 
Japan asks for- International 
Red Cross mediation for re- 


lease of Japanese fishermen 
detained in Pusan. 
Feb, 23; “Two parties agree to 
break the Diet deadlock. 
Feb, 24. Diet begins rolling. 


Feb. 28: Japan-Yugoslavia treaty 
of commerce and navigation 
signed. 


March 4: Fujiyama proposes 
resumption of Japan-ROK 
talks; Socialist mission to Red 
China leaves. 

March 12: Government _ tells 
Upper House that “nuclear ar- 
mament for self-defense is 


legal.” 
March 13: 1958 supplementar. 
budget gets Diet approval); 


Finance Ministry begins study- 
ing foreign trade liberaliza- 
tion. 

March 18: Seventh conference 
of overseas diplomatic agency 
chiefs in Asia opens. 

March 23: Australian Minister 
for External Affairs Richard 
G,. Casey and Siegfried Balke. 
West German Minister for 
Atomic Energy arrive. 

March 26. Kisni declares that 
a “piecemeal formula” is best 
for resumption of Japan-Red 
China relations. 

March 28: Socialist nonconfid- 
ence motion against Kishi 
Cabinet rejected by Lower 
House. 

March 30: $2,400 million  for- 
eign currency budget for 1959 
fixed. 

March 31: 1959 budget passes 
Diet. 

April 3; Minimum wage bill 
revised in dawn Diet session. 

April 7: Minimum wage bills 
passes Diet. 

April 8: Registration of candi- 
dacies begins for local elec- 
tions and closes for the guber- 
natorial elections. 

April 18: Fujiyama kicks off 
security pact revision talks 
with Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur II, 

April 22: Transportation Min- 
ister Mamoru Nagano resigns. 

April 23: Voting starts for elec- 
tion of 19 Prefectural gover- 
nors, 46 prefectural assem- 
blies, mayors and the big five 
municipal assemblies. 

April 24: Yuzo Shigemune se- 
— as Transportation Min- 
ster, 


May 1: Twin defénse bills pass 
* 
Sist regular Diet ad- 
journs. 
May 6: Government calls a na- 
ional gubernatorial confer- 


ence. 

May 7: Fifth Upper House elec- 
tion proclaimed. 

May 13: Japan-Soviet fishery 

talks reach settlement—sal- 

mon catch quota set at 85,000 

tons; Japan-Vietnam repara- 

tions accord signed—pure re- 
parations fixed at $39 million. 

May 16: Japan and Sweden 
sign a trade arrangement. 

May 19: Four-nation Antarctic 
whaling conference opens in 
Tokyo, 

May 30: Socialist Chairman 
Mosaburo Suzuki injured in 
helicopter accident while cam- 
paigning for Upper House 
election. 


June 2: Balloting starts for 
fifth Upper House election— 
Lowest voting rate of 58.7 per 
cent registered; Liberal- Demo- 
crats win. 

June 6: Indonesian President 
Sukarno arrives. 

June 15: National Defense 
Council cancels informal deci- 
sion on the Grumman as 
mainstay fighter for ASDP. 

June 18: Reorganization of KI- 
shi Cabinet ends. 

June 22: 32nd extraordinary 
Diet opens. 


July 2: Japan-Canada atoms-for-. 


peace agreement signed. 

July 10: Minimum Wage Law 
goes into effect. 

July 11: Kishi takes off on one- 
month trip to Europe and 
South America. 

July 21: Gen. Minoru Genda 
named to lead fighter plane 
survey mission to U.S. 

July 23: Japan-Paraguay emi- 
gration accord signed—85,000 
Japanese to emigrate to Para- 
guay over a 10-year period. 


Aug. ~ ne survey misston 
> ee for U.S. 

Aug. 12: Japan-ROK talks meet 
in plenary session for first 
time in eight, months, 

Aug. 23: Merceel Junod, vice 
chairman of International Red 
Cross, arrives. 

Aug. 29: Japan signs the agree- 
ment for normalization of dip- 
lomatic relations with Hun- 
gary in Prague. 


Sept. 1: Japan-Romania dip!‘o- 


« 


‘: eae, 


Crown Primes wedding 


Soviel rockel ais moon 


matic relations restored—ex- 
change documents signed in 
Warsaw. 

Sept. 7: Tanzan Ishibashi visits 
Red China. 

Sept. 8: Kishi expresses cdeter- 
mination to revise security 
pact; Defense Agency an- 
nounces a buildup plan en- 
visaging a 5,000-man increase 
and expansion of rocket train- 
ing unit. 


Sept. 10: Fujivama leaves for 
U.S. to attend U.N. General 
Assembly. 

Sept. 12: Socialist convention 
opens. 

Oct. 16: Socialist co~--ention 
resumed without the Nishio 
group. 

Oct. 25: N&hio and followers 


secede from the Socialist Party 
and form the Socialist Club 
with 32 Diet members. 

Oct. 26: Genda mission returns. 

Oct. 27: 33rd extraordinary Diet 
opens. 

Nov. 6: National Defense Coun- 
cil adopts Lockheed F104CJ 
as the next mainstay fighter 
ending a one-year-old dispute; 
Diet debate on Vietnam repa- 
rations reaches a climax. 

Nov. 27: Vietnam reparations 
agreement passes Lower 
House at a dawn session; 10 
Socialist dissidents form the 
Democratic Socialist Club: 
Demonstrators storm into Diet 
compound to protest pact 
revision. 

Dec. 2: Plane issue flares up 
at reports of U.S. decision to 
deactivate F104. 

Dec. 17: Asanuma and _ three 
other Socialists referred to 
Disciplinary Committee—So- 
cialists boycott Diet. 


Economic 

Jan. 5: The Tokyo Stock Mar- 
ket registers an all-time high, 
with the Dow-Jones average 
exceeding ‘¥670; The Japan 
industrial floating fair opens 
in Peru. 

Jan. 10: The Finance Ministry 
announces that the excess of 
Japan’s imports over exports 
during 1958 went. down to 


an eight-year low of $156 
million. 
Jan. 14: An agreement is 


reached in Japan-U.S. nego- 
tiations on permission for 
JAL (Japan Air Lines) planes 
to fiy to Los Angeles. 


Jan. 24: The Finance Ministry 
announces that the real, but 
pominal, balance of Japan's 
international payments in 
1958 chalked up a postwar 
high of $532 million in the 
black. 

Feb. 11: The Dow-Jones ave- 
age passes Y700 in the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange. 

Feb. 15: The new ! 
san (trading) Co. s 
tioning. 

Feb. 17: The Government signs 
an agreement guaranteeing 
the repayment of a $10 
million World Bank loans to 
Japan Electric Development 
Co. 


Feb. 19: The Bank of Japan 
reduces its official rate by 
¥0.001 per ¥100 per diem, 


tsui Bus- 
rts func- 


March 1: Japan and the Phil- 
ippines reach an aviation 
agreement. 


March 18: The Asian produc- 
tivity Conference is opened 
in Tokyo, 

March 26: The Economic Plan- 
ning Agency announces that 
the Japanese economy has 
passed the recovery: stage and 
is continuing to expand. 

March 31: The Dow-Jones aver- 
age, in the Tokyo Stock Mar- 
ket, continuing its rising 
trend day after day, goes up 
to ¥764.85. 

April 1: The Finance Minis- 
try announces that Japan's 
foreign trade in fiscal 1958, 
on the basis of 
credit, recorded a favorable 
balance of some $501 million, 

April 2: Finance Minister E?- 
saku Sato warns that the pace 
of recovery from the busi- 
ness recession in Japan has 


been too swift. 
April 6: The-~ Finance Minis- 
try announces on the basig 


of the customs statistics that 
Japan’s foreign currency 
holdings at the end of fiscal 
1958 (March 31) amounted 
to a postwar high of $974 mil 
lion. 
May 23: In- 


The Ministry of 


letters of. 


lyphoon Ise Bay 


WwW 


ternational Trade and Indus- 
try announces that the na- 
tion’s mining and manufactur- 
ing production index in April 
reached a postwar high of 
164.1 on the basis of 100 for 
1955 

May 30: The Dow-Jones aver- 
age at the Tokyo Stock Mar- 
ket zooms to ¥800. The Edu- 
cation Ministry reveals that 
the employment rate for new 
graduates from universities 
and colleges this spring was 
the highest in postwar Japan. 

Aug. 1: The Tokyo textile 
market sees a sudden spurt 
in quotations. 


Aug. 11: The Transportation 
Ministry decides to issue taxi- 


cab licenses to individual 
drivers. 
Sept. 1: The Agriculture-For- 


estry Ministry announces that 
this autumn’s rice harvest 
was estimated as of Aug. 15 
at 12.127,000 tons, the second 
best in postwar years. 

Sept. 30: The Dow-Jones aver- 
age at the Tokyo Stock Mar- 
ket spirals to over ¥900. 

Oct. 10: The General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) opens its meeting in 
Tokyo. 

Oct. 12: The Finance Ministry 
announces that the balance of 
Japan’s international pay- 
ments. during the January- 
June period of 1959 register- 
ed a black figure of $86 mil- 
lion 


Oct: 12: The International 
Air Transport Association 
(IATA) opens its general 


meeting in Tokyo. 

Nov. 11: The Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Indus- 
try announces a sizable re- 
laxation of Japan's import re- 
strictions. 

Dec. 1: The Bank of Japan 
decides to raise its official 
rate by ¥0.001 per ¥100 per 
diem. 

Dec. 3: The Japan Atomic En- 
ergy Commission decides in 
favor of installing the British 
Calder Hall-type power reac- 
tor in Japan. 

Dec. 19: The Dow-Jones aver- 
age in the Tokyo Stock Mar- 
ket suffers a big fall of ¥32.50, 
the second only to that fol- 
lowing the death of Josef 
Stalin, in 1953. 


Social 

Jan. 1: New national health 
insurance program  launch- 
ed; subscribers reach 23 mil- 
lion. 

Jan. 14: Crown Prince Akihito 
and Miss Michiko Shoda ex- 
change betrothal gifts. 

Jan. 26: Seven-man World 
Peace Appeal Committee is- 


sues proclamation on new 
world order. 
Jan. 27: Twelve killed and 17 


injured in movie theater fire 
in Hokkaido. Nine young 
girls slashed by phantom 
knife-wielder in Arakawa, To- 
kyo. 

Jan. 28: Soviet ambassador and 
suite molested by drunken 
stevedore aboard the express 
Unzen. 


Feb. 1: Labor-management dis- 
pute aggravated at the Oji 
Paper Mills. 

Feb. 5: A total of 172 repa- 
triates return from Sakhalin. 

Feb. 25: Sohyo launches spring 
offensive. Foreign Minister 
Alichiro Fujiyama assaulted 
by Bin Akao, an ultranational- 
ist, at his room in the Foreign 
Office. 

March 11: BOAC stewardess 
found dead, the probable vic- 
tim of foul play, in the Zem- 
pukuji River, Tokyo. 

March 19: Engagement =  an- 
nounced of Princess Suga, 
youngest daughter of the Em 
peror, and Hisanaga Shimazu, 
a bank employe and son of a 
late count. 

March 23: Fourteen major 
mining unions launch a strike 
of indeffiite duration. 

March 25: Taxi workers strike 
affects 8,000 cabs in all Ja- 


yan. 

March 30: Tokyo District Court 
honds not-guilty verdict to 
defendants in Sunakawa case, 
Constitutio ality of presence 
of U.S. troops in Japan chal- 


lang red, 

Aprid 4: Akatsuki Maru on 
Uwajima-Beppu line founders 
in Inland Sea, Three pas- 


sengers swept off deck by 
high seas. 
Tanro coal strike set- 


April 4: 
tied. 


April 10: Crown Prince weds. 


Miss Michiko Shoda. 
April 16: Celebration held for 
Imperial newly weds. 


May 1: Thirty thousand cele- 
brate wet May Day. 

May 2: Many casualties re- 
ported from mountains over 
two-day holiday. 

May %: Beigian priest ques- 
tioned in connection with 
death of BOAC stewardess. 

May 9%: Japan Senior High 
School Teachers Union votes 
to merge with Japan Teachers 
Union. 

May 10: Airman 3.C. Peter E. 
Longpre sentenced to, 10 
months In prison_for acciden- 
tal fatal shooting of a Japa- 
nese music student. 

May 11: Port workers in 
Pacific-Asia area open confer- 
ence in Tokyo. 

May 15: Princess Suga  ex- 
changes betrothal gifts with 
Hisanaga Shimazu. Fifty-nine 

rsons injured in Tokaido 
sine train crash. 

May 29: Fireworks plant ex- 
plosion kills seven, injures 
200 in Nagano Prefecture. 


June 6: Dispute flares at Shi- 
me mines. 
June 8: Explosives storehouse 


explosion injures 100, dam- 
ages 300 homes in Hiroshima. 

June 10: Seven thousand per- 
sons leave Tokyo on peace 
march to Hiroshima. 

June 11: Belgian priest ques- 
tioned in death of BOAC 
stewardess leaves suddenly 
for Belgium. 

June 12: Chinese narcotics king 
Wang Mo-sheng nabbed after 
two-year search. 

June 15: Circus razed in Sap- 
poro, Hokkaido. 


Kept. 22: Visiting U.S. business- 
man Jos@ph P. Crowley ac- 
quitted of charge of killing 
his brother-in-law in a drunk- 
en brawl at the Imperial 
Hotel. 

Sept. 30 U.S. Air Force jet 
engine crash kills 21 and in- 
jures 100 in Okinawa. 


July 24: Miss Akiko Kojima 
of Japan crowned Miss Uni- 
verse in Long Beach, Calif. 
beauty contest. 


Auge 1: Fifth World Conven- 
tion Against Atomic and Hy- 
drogen Bombs opened in 
Hiroshima. 

Aug. 10: Supreme Court turns 
down verdict of Matsukawa 
derailment case and orders re- 

Sendai Higher Court. 

Typhoon Georgia 

leaves 130 dead. 

Fifth mothers’ con- 
vention opened. 

Aug. 26 Sohyo opens periodic 
convention. 

Sept. 1: Tokyo and 24 prefec- 
tures start turning in teach- 
ers efficiency rating reports. 

Sept. 21: Japan Red Cross 
starts receiving applications 
for repatriation to North Ko- 
rea. 

Sept. 23: Four defendants ac- 
quitted in Yakai case by Hiro- 
shima Higher Court. 

Sept. 26: Typhoon Ise Bay (No. 
15) deals extensive damage in 
Nagoya, Mie, and Gifu. 

Sept. 28: Turkish ambassador 
and wife found dead in their 
residence. 


Oct. 9: Typhoon Ise Bay death 
toll reaches 4,287. (Police 
Agency announcement) 

Oct. 16: March 14, 1960, chosen 
wedding date of Princess Suga 
and Hisanaga Shimazu. 

Oct. 26: Masakatsu Kawai and 
Hiroshi Ueno arrested in Oki- 
nawa in connection with vote- 
buying case involving Upper 
House Dietman Kinjiro A\l- 
kawa., 


Nov. 16: Hyogo Prefecture de- 
cides to abolish bicycle races. 

Nov. 20: Four persons killed 
and injured in Toyo Chemical 
Works explosion in Yokohama. 

Nov. 26: Search ended for two 
World War II Japanese strag- 
giers in the Philippines. 
Charles Perry, professor at 
Rikkyo (St. Paul's) Univer- 
sity, beaten to death by 
drunken student. 

Nov. 27: Demonstrators storm 
Diet Building in protest to re- 
vision of Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. 

Dec. 10: Two Tokyo University 
students arrested for leading 
student demonstrators at the 
Diet Nov. 27. 

Dec. 11: Truck loaded with ex- 
plosives rams into another 
truck in Yokohama. Over 200 
houses dama 


Dec. 14: First shipload of repa- 


UPPER HOUSE ELBNCTIONS: 


triates sail from Niigata for 
North Korea. 

Dec. 16: Supreme Court rejects 
ruling on Sunakawa case, 


_—— 


Culture 
Jan. 11: Moscow Art Theater 
troupe departs for honte. 


Feb. 2: Icebreaker Soya com- 
pletes airlift of 52 tons of sup- 
plies to the wintering team at 
Showa Base, Ongul Island, in 
the Antarctic, 

Feb. 12: Academy Award win- 
ners selected, Emperor's 
Award goes to Dr. Isao Imai 
and Academy Award to Dr, 
Jiro Murata, 

Feb. 25: Art Academy selects 
the late painter Shohachi Ki- 
mura as recipients of Em- 
peror’s Award, Eleven others. 

March 1: British writer Arthur 
Koestler censures the Japan 
Pen Club Pasternak issue. 

April 1: The 15th General As- 
sembly of the Japan Medical 
Association opens with Em- 
peror attending. 

April 13: Antarctic Observation 
Ship Soya returns to Tokyo 
Port. 

June 10: The National Western 
Art Museum to display the 
Matsukata Collection opens, 

June 30: The First Internation- 
al Pedagogy Conference 
Opens. 

Oct, 14; Dr. Shinzo Koizumi 
and four others win Cultural 
Medals. The Distinguished 
Cultural Services Medals go 
to Naoaki Ueno and four 
others. 

Dec. 10: Writer Jiro Osaragli 
and nine others are admitted 
as members of the Art Acad- 


emy, 
———, 
Sports 
Jon. 16: Sadao Yaoita of Japan 
decisions world fiyweight 


champion Pascual Perez of 
Argentina in a 10-round non- 
title fight. Grand Sumo 
Champion Chiyonoyama re- 
tires, 

Jan. 24: Wakanohana wins his 
fifth gumo tournament. 

Jan. 25: Hokkaido team wins 
first honors in the National 
Athletic Festival ekating 
event. 

Feb. 6: Orient lightweight 
Champion Flash Elorde of the 
Philippines defends his title 
against Sugimori of Japan. 

Feb. 23: Kenji Yonekura of Ja- 
pan picked to fight Pascual 
Perez for world fiyweight 


crown. 
Feb. 24: Canadian rugby team 
arrives in Tokyo. 


Feb, 27: World table’ tennis 
championship starts. 
April 5: Japan garners six 


out of seven events in the 
world table tennis champion- 
ship tournament. 

May 26: International Olympic 
Committee picks Tokyo as site 
for 1964 Olympic Games. 

June 14: Japan wins all six 
games to cop the third Asian 
Baseball tournament held in 
Tokyo. 

June 15: Emperor and FEm- 
press sees pro-baseball for the 
first* time. 

July 21: Tsuyoshi Yamanaka 
of Waseda University estab- 
lishes new world record of 2 
minutes 2 seconds in the 200 
meters freestyle race during 
the Japan-U.S. Dual How 
ming Meet at Meiji Sh 
Pool. 

Aug. 8: Oxford rowing crew 
arrives in Tokyo. « 

Oct. 29: Nankai Hawks cap- 
ture Japan Series 40. 

Nov. 5: Pascual Perez defends 
fiyweight crown by knocking 
out challenger Sadao Yaoita 
‘in 13 rounds. 


Obituary 
Jan. 3: Eisaku Wada (painter 
and member of the Art Aca- 


demy) 

Feb. 1: Eikichi Araki (former 
Japanese ambassador te the 
United States and governor 
of the Bank of Japan) 


Feb. 13: Ryozo Hiranuma 
(mayor of Yokohama) 

March 7: Ichiro Hato 
(former Prime Minister) 
April 8: Kyoshi Takahama 
(poet) 


April 30: Kafu Nagai (author} 

May 24: John Foster Dulles 
(U.S. Secretary of State) 

June 16: Tokujiro Kanamori 
(former state minister and 
director of the Diet Library). 
“Superman” George Reeds of 
TV fame 

June 20: Hitoshi Ashida (for- 
mer prime minister) 

June 28: Gizo Tomabechi (for- 
mer Prime Minister) 

Aug. 14: Keita Goto (industri- 
alist) 

Aug. 16: Minoru Umewaka 
— Became 
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Bamboku Seas viee srenh. 
dent of the Liberal-Democratic Party, pins a rose above the 
name of each successful candidate as the final resulte of the 
House of Councillors elections poured into the party. headquar- 
ters, assuring the Tories an overwhelming majority. 
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THE JAPAN ‘TIMES, WEDNESDAY,. DECEMBER 30, ‘ 1959 ° 


RULING HANDED DOWN ON SUNAKAWA CASE: On 
March 30, Judge Akio Date of the Tokyo District Court acquit- 
ted seven defendants charged with trespassing on a U.S. air 
base at Sunakawa on the ground that the stationing of Amer. 
ican troops in Japan was unconstitutional, This werdict was 
rejected in a special hearing by the Supreme Court Dec. 16. 
pictured above (Chief Justice Kotaro Tanaka marked with 
circle). 
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Lower Photo 


TOKYO CHOSEN AS SITE FOR 1964 OLYMPICS: A flag 


bearing the Olympic emblem is hoisted in the garden of the 
Japan Amateur Athletic Association May 25 upon receipt of 
the news of the International Olympic Committee's decision to 
hold the 1964 Olympics in Tokyo, 
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VIRTUAL CONCLUSION OF SECURITY PACT REVISION TALKS: Thousands of dem- 
onstrators, spearheaded by the National Federation of Students Self-Government Association, 
surge into the Diet compound daring a rally held Noy. 27 in opposition to the revision of the 


Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. Negotiations for the pact revision reached virtyal conclusion’ 
earlier this month, 


the signing being scheduled around Jan, 20. 
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SPLIT IN SOCIALIST PARTY: Suehiro Nishio addresses 
the preparatory meeting for the formation of a new democratic 
party following : his(secession: from, the Socialist Party last 
October 
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LOCKHEED CHOSEN AS MAINSTAY FIGHTER FOR 
JAPAN’S AIR FORCE: Minoru Genda (left), chief of air staff 
of the Self-Defense Force, is cross-examined by Socialist Diet- 
men on the Government's choice of the Lockheed jet fighter 
as the mainstay fighter for Japan's Air Self-Defense Force. 
Genda headed a mission to the United States this summer to 
select the type of plane best suited to Japan's needs. 
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COAL MINE DEPRESSION: The year 1959 was marked 

* by a serious slamp in the coal mining industry resulting in 
the dismissal of many miners employed in the Kyushu mines. 
This in turn gave rise to a wave of strikes, the biggest being 
that of the vast Miike colliery operated by the Mitsui Mining 
Co, Photo shows a rally held by Miike strikers in protest 
against the company’s dismissals, 


—— 


BH: The happiest news on the local scene during 1959 was the wedding of Crown Prin 
Akihito and Miss Michiko Shoda. The royal couple are shown leaving the Imperial Palace after the wedding ceremony Ap 
10 on their way to the Crown Prince's Palace at Shibuya. Thousands of well-wishers lined the streets to witness the proce 
sion, which was also viewed all over the nation on TV. 
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KOREAN REPATRIATION: The first group of 975 Korean 
repatriates sdiled from Niigata Dec. 14 aboard two Russian ships 
for North Korea, following protracted negotiations between the 
ted Cross organizations of Japan and North Korea. The re- 
patriates are seen here leaving Shinagawa Station in Tokyo on 
their way to Niigata for embarkation. 


Lower Photo 

SUPREME COURT ORDERS RETRIAL OF MATSUKAWA 
CASE: One of the 17 defendants in the long-pending Matsa- 
kawa case is tossed in the air by jubilant demonstrators after 
the Supreme Court ordered a retrial of the case by the Sendai 
Higher Court Aug. 9. The Matsukawa case involved the wilfal 
derailment of a railway train in August 1948 which cost the 
lives of the chief engineer and two of his assistants. The in- 
cident was claimed to have been Communist-iaspired, 
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DAMAGE CAUSED BY TYPHOON ISE BAY: A helmeted Japanese relief worker pre- 
pares to drop a cargo of food and supplies from a helicopter on an industrial sector of Nagoya 
flooded by Typhoon Ise Bay, which hit cenqyal Honshu with tremendous force on Sept. 26. The 


toll of human life and damage to property caused by this hurricane was recedented 
nation's history. , yr mre 
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Review of:-Japanese Diplomacy in 1959 
Revision of Japan-U.S. Security Pact 


By MINORU SHIMIZU 


Foreign Minister Alichiro Fufi- 


yama’s trademark—hi« 


ing sliver 


gieam- 
tresses——have ioat 
thelr luster in recent montha, 
and some persons have been 
wondering why. 


ties, therefore, Fujiyama aimed 
at deleting the internal distur- 
bance clause, clarifving the de 
fense obligation of U.S. forces 
in Japan, providing for previ- 
our consultations on the disposi- 
tion of U.S. forces in this coun- 


“He is simply snowed down ‘Y and keeping Japan's defense 


under work,” his secretary ex- 
plains. “He has to assume the 
full burden of every important 
job, 
iooks should suffer.” 
Fujlyama’s most taxing work 
during the past year was evi- 
dently the revision of the Ja- 
pan-U.S. Security Treaty. 


activities within Constitutional 
limite. " 
Prior to the opening of talks, 


It's quite natural that his the Foreign Office proposed a 


revision in the wording alone 
in the belief that a mutual de- 
fense agreement would impose 
a heavy burden on Japan and 
therefore, meet strong resis- 


Public opinion in Japan waa. terce from the public. The For- 


widely spilt over the advisabill- 


ty of the revision. And even 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party was plagued by clash- 


ing views ampng its members 
long after the party itself had 
decided in favor of a revision. 

And the formidable task of 
somehow coordinating the di- 
vergent viewpoints fell on the 
shoulders of the Foreign Min- 
ister, ; 

To make matters even more 


complicated, political interests 
intertwined with theoretical 
erguments and often pushed 
the Foreign Minister into an 


isolated position. 

In a way, the revision iesue 
proved to be a test case wheth- 
er or not Fujiyama would 
make the grade as a full-fledg- 
ed politician. 

Evaluation on this point 
varies inside the Government 
and ruling party, and the final 
verdict has been more or less 
a until a future date. 

ujivama overcame one ma- 
jor hurdle when he unified the 
stand of the Government and 
Covernment party on the revi- 
sion issue in time for the or- 
dinary Diet session. 

But his uphill battle itself 
will continue until the new 
treaty is ratified by the Diet. 

Revision of the Japan-US. 
Treaty has been the cherished 
goal of successive Tory Cabi- 
neta ever since it was signed 
in September 1951. 

The treaty provided the So- 
cialis§ and Communist camps 
with s& choice weapon for 
attacking the Conservative Ad- 
ministration on grounds it was 
a one-sided treaty concluded 
inder the Allied Occupation. 
Japan first proposed revising 
1e treaty when the late For- 
gn Minister Mamoru Shige- 
tsu. met with the late US. 
‘retary of State John Foster 
illes in Washington in August 
). 
lowever, Shigemitsu. was 
‘ced to withdraw his propo- 

on that occasion because 
lles raised the subject of 
ding the Japanese Self-De- 
ve Force on overseas assign- 
nts. 

he subject was next revived 
& Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi during his U.S. visit in 
June 1957. 

But again the issue was blur- 
red on the understanding that 
a Japan-U.S. Security Commit- 
tee would be formed to enforce 
the treaty in a fairer manner. 

The United States became 
more receptive to the .idea of 
revising the treaty after Japan 
was elected to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. And 
the landslide victory of the 
Tories in the general elections 
of May 195% obviously convinc- 
ed the United States that the 
time had ripened for a treaty 
revision, 


Wegotiations Started 


Fujivama’s formal bid for 
revising the treaty was accept- 
ed by Dulles in September 1958, 
and a joint Fujiyama-Dulles 
statement announced that nego- 
tiations for revising the treaty 
will get under way in Tokyo in 
October. 

The first meeting on Oct. 4 at 
the Foreign Minister's official 
residence in Shirokane, Tokyo, 
was attended by Kishi, Fuji- 
yama’ and U.S. Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II. 

When he obtained U-S. 
proval to revise the Japan-U.5. 
Security Treaty, Fujiyama was 
proud that he had achieved 
“singlehandedly” what his pred- 
ecessors had failed’ to do. 
Upon his return from his Wash- 
ington talks he declared that 
‘two.or three meetings with 
Ambassador MacArthur would 
stffice” to arrive at a broad 
agreement. He also planned to 
present the revised pact to the 
ordinary Diet session to open in 
December last year. 

The primary object in chang- 
ing the pact was to eliminate 
its inequality. In holding nego- 
authori- 


with the U.S. 


ar 


SS 
> Ses 


Korean detain 


ees at the Omura Detention Ca 


eign Office further feared the 
taiks would be protracted be- 
cause a Dilateral agreement 
would call for changes in the 


Administrative Agreement as 
well, 

However, it was finally de- 
cided to work for a mutual 


defense pact as Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi complied with 
the U.S. desire. 

The first obstacle to a new 
pact was the fixing of the de- 
fense area. The controversy 
focused on whether to include 
in the area Okinawa and Oga- 
sawara (Bonin) Islands, where 
Japan exercises residual sover- 


eignty. The prevailing view 
was that the island should be 
covered by the treaty because 


their inhabitants were Japanese 
subjects and it was “too selfish” 
of Japan to restrict its defense 
area to the four main islands 
alone. 

The dissidents on the other 
hend claimed ‘that Japan would 
be Involved in a war if the is- 
lends were included since they 
were important U.S. strategic 
bases in the Far East, armed 
with nuclear weapons. 

This matter created a bitter 
controversy within the Liberal- 
Democratic Party. Some party 
elements went as far as to op- 
pose Kishi's plan to eliminate 
the internal disturbance clause. 


Rough Sledding 


The party's discord over the 
pact completely upset Fuji- 
yama’'s schedule of talks. It be- 
came clear that his plan requir- 
ed overhauling when at his sec- 
ond meeting with the U.S. Am- 
bassador, the American side pro- 
posed. that the treaty area be 
enlarged to cover the Western 
Pacific area. The U.S. proposal 
was based on the Vandenberg 
resolution, which requires Japan 
to bear some defense responsi- 


bility if it desires a mutual 
treaty. 
Japan, however, refused to 


accept the proposal on grounds 
that the Constitution and pub- 
lic opinion favor a “small as 
possible an area” for defense. 

At this time Prime Minister 
Kishi, without consideration of 
the national sentiment, propos- 
ed to the Diet an amendment of 
the Police Duty Law in an at- 
tempt to tighten police control 
on leftist demonstrations. The 
whole nation was so indignant 
over the proposed change that 
Kishi’s Government was almost 
thrown out of power. 

Having succeeded in crushing 
the police law bill, the Opposi- 
tion then turned its attention 
to the security pact, threateninz 
the existence of the wavering 
Kishi Cabinet. As a _ result, 
views gained ground in the 
Liberal-Democratic Party that 
the pact talks should be prolong- 
ed. But Fujiyama would not 
listen. He prodded Kishi and 
insisted on his cooperation in 
having the new. pact presented 
to the Diet in January. ° 

To attain this end, Fujiyama 
moved vigorously to adjust the 
different views on the pact, with 
the aim of consolidating the 
group of his supporters. 

At the same time, taking the 
opposition of public opinion 
into consideration, the Foreign 
Minister changed the original 
policy to include Okinawa and 
the Bénin Islands in the treaty 
area with the result that the 
revised treaty became more like 
one for the lease of military 
bases rather than a mutual de- 
fense treaty which was his orl- 
ginal goal. 

However, the adjustment of 
views ef  Liberal-Democratic 
leaders to this new plan did not 
proceed as smoothly as Fuji- 
vyama had expected and a com- 
plete deadlock was witnessed 
in a Government-Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party executives meeting 
held on Dec. 4. 

Ichiro Kono, who was then a 
main current faction leader, 
and antimain current group 
boss Havato Ikeda sharply op- 
posed the exclusion of Okinawa 


‘ P Se 4 


mp in Kyushu 


Rates as Major Issue of Past Year 


and the Bonin Islands from the 
treaty area while Takeg Miki, 


an antimain current leader, 
was in favor. 

In the face of such an wun- 
surmountable deadlock, Fuji- 


vyama decided to shelve the mat- 
ter temporarily and turned to 
educating the people on the 
treaty revision, 

He worked to this end mainly 
through the People’s Council 
for Studying tle Problems of 
the Security Treaty which was 
organized toward the end of 


last year. 
Meanwhile, Fujivama met 
with U.S. Ambassador Mac- 


Arthur on Dec. 16 for the first 
time in 40 days since they con- 
ferred in their second meeting 
on the issue and talked on the 
arrangement of articles of the 
new treaty. 

No further progress was 
made within the year as the dis- 
agreement of party leaders re- 
mained unsolved, 


Outline Drafted 


The Foreign Minister was 
still optimistic on the progress 
of treaty revision efforts at the 
turn of the year. He said he 
would complete adjustment of 
views among party. leaders by 
mid-February and would sign 
the new treaty by the end of 
March or in early April. 


Party leaders remained di- 
vided, however, despite Fuji- 
vama's efforts. Furthermore, 


strongman Ichiro Kono stirred 
up a new controversy by advo- 
cating total revision of thé Ja- 
pan-U.S. Administrative Agree- 
ment making the prospect of 
concluding a new treaty even 
dimmer. Fujiyama himself had 
thought only the rewriting of 
Article 24 and 25 was necessary 
in the revision of the admini- 
strative agreement. 


Liberal-Democratic leaders 
stuck firmly to their views re 
garding the treaty’ revision 
mainiy because they regarded 
it as having a direct bearing on 
winning ‘he next party presi- 
dency. 


The dispute among the party 
leaders came to a tentative set- 
tlement in early April when 
they drafted the main outline 
for the revision of both the se- 
curity treaty and the adminis- 
trative agreement. 

However, a complete settle- 
ment was still to be made. 


Talks Reopened 


Fujivama, who had been 
twiddled around the little finger 
of the party leaders, finally man- 
aged to reopen negotiations 
with the ambassador on April 
13 for the first time in four 
months. It was decided that 
this fourth Fujiyama-MacArthur 
meeting would start “regular” 
talks for the Security Treaty 
revision. 


The talks progressed smooth- 
ly beginning from the April 13 
meeting and both parties agreed 
on a broad basis regarding the 
treaty revision at the fifth meet. 
ing held on May 23. 

The basic agreement included 
those on composing the new 
treaty with 10 articles, on its 
relation with the United Na- 
tions Charter (Preamble, Art. 
1), on political and economic 
cooperation (Art. 2), Vanden- 
berg Act (Art. 3), consultation 
items, use of facilities and land 
by the U.S. Forces stationed in 
Japan (Art. 4 and 6 and notes 
on pre-consultation), Japan's 
defense area in connection with 
the treaty area (Art. 5), treaty 
duration of 10 years (Art. 10), 
and the removal of articles on 
civil war, and prohibition of sta- 
tioning of forces in Japan by a 
third nation. 

Fujiyama gave most attention 
to whether or not Okinawa and 
the Bonin Islands should be in- 
cluded in the treaty area and 
advance consultation between 
the U.S. forces and the Japanese 
Government on nuclear arma- 
ment of U.S. forces in Japan 
and deployment of U.S. forces 
in Japan outside this country. 

He: excluded Japan's offshore 
islands from the treaty area by 
defining the area as that which 
is under the administration of 
the Japanese Government and 
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applaud on hearing the news 


that the repatriation agreement has been signed between the Japan Red Cross and the North 


Korean Red Cross. The signing took place in Calcutta on Aug. 13. 


: 


we é 

Forcign Minister Alichiro Fujiyama signing the $55,600,000 
South Vietnam reparations agreement May 13 at the Ministry 
of Planning and Economy in Saigon, 


settled the latter issue with an 
exchange of notes. 

At this juncture, Fujiyama 
decided to turn to the revision 
of the administrative agreement. 
He saw the treaty revision is- 
sue had been settled except for 
some problems concerning the 
phraseology of each article. 

The administration agreement 
revision issue was first taken up 
at the fifth meeting on May 8 
and full discussion was started 
at the sixth meeting held on 
June 3. 


Opinions Differ 


At this time, gladdened by 
the smooth progress of the ne- 
gotiations, the Foreign Minister 
began to repeat his optimistic 
prophesy, saying that he was 
expecting to sign the new pact 
before the beginning of July 
which was the time when Prime 
Minister Kishi was to depart for 
trip to Europe and Latin 
America. 

However, talks did not proceed 
smootkly in respect to the ad- 
ministhptive 


agreement, in 
which Japan asked for an over- 
all revision of the agreement 
while the U.S. Government, par- 
ticularly the Department of De- 
fense showed a fairly strong 
opposition to it, on the ground 
that such a drastic overhauling 
could alter the position and 
character of the U.S. troops sta- 
tioned in Japen. 

Within the Japanese Govern- 
ment, too, much time was still 
needed for adjusting views 
among the Foreign, Finance and 
Labor ministries. 

By the time the 10th confer- 
ence was held on June 17, the 
two nations had reached an ac- 
cord on deleting Article 24, con- 
cerning the matters to be con- 
sulted between them; Article 25, 
Item B, concerning the defense 
cost share and on revising Ar- 
ticle 17, concernihg Japan's 
criminal jurisdiction and Article 
14, concerning the restriction of 
privileges given to specially 
contracted Americans. 

But opinions differed wide- 
ly between the two nations on 
questions of Japan’s supply of 
base compounds and _ their 
facilities, labor, procurement 
and customs. 

Fujiyama was put in a dilem- 
ma, wedged between the inert 
U.S. attitude and the Govern- 
ment Party leaders who advo- 
cated the. need of revising the 
pact entirely.” 

At this time, however, he 
judged that Japan had no aéer- 
native but to compromise with a 
“wide-ranged revision,” since 
his party’s demand for an en- 
tire rewriting of the pact, vir- 
tually meaning the conclusion 
of a new one, seemed to be 
hard to press on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

However, Fujiyama’s nego- 
tiation schedule based on this 
attitude had to face another 
major difficulty when Prime 
Minister Kishi failed in his at- 
tempt at re-forming his Cabinet 
and the Tory Party to consoli- 
date his position. 

Meanwhile, the campaign 
against the treaty revision be- 
gan to grow active, reaching its 
first climax on March 30 when 


the Tokyo District Court 
acquitted the defendants in 
the Sunakawa case on the 


ground that the stationing of 
the U.S. troops in Japan was 
“unconstitutional.” 


Prospects Brighten 


On June 24, Fujiyama, in a 
disadvantageous position, met 
the Prime Minister in a secret 
conference and asked the lat- 
ter to exert stronger efforts in 
pushing through the treaty re- 
vision negotiations. 

However, Fujiyama again 
found, himself in complete. iso- 
lation when Kishi implicitly re- 
jected his request for coopera- 
tion, asserting that the sign- 
ing of a new treaty early in 
July was “impossible,” since 
views were still divided with- 
in the .Liberal-Democratic Par- 
ty and talks between Japan 
rnd the U.S. were not proceed- 
ing smoothly in terms of the 
Japanese stand. 

Behind these words of the 
Prime Minister was his con- 
sideration for his own political 
position, and in face of rebuff 
Fujiyama changed his original 


schedule of signing the new 
pact after September. 

He tried to get the national 
support on the treaty revision 
through activating publicity 
campaigns on the question, and 
simultaneously adjusting divid- 
ed opinions within his party. 

On the other hand, confer- 
ences wi U.S. Ambassador 
MacArthur had to be suspend- 
ed by reason of the summer 
vacation since the llth meet- 
ing on July 13. 

A focal point during this 
“summer rest” of the negotia- 
tions was the adjustment of 
views within the party. 

A faction within the party 
led by Kono started severe at- 
tacks on the Security Treaty 
itself, on which the two na- 
tions had already reached an 
agreement in principle. They 
based their criticism on a fun- 
damental distrust of the whole 
negotiations conducted by the 
Foreign Minister. 

The Kono faction made an 
issue of some phrases in the 
new treaty like “peace and 
security of the Far East,” and 
of the 10-year term of the trea- 


ty. 

Other factions including 
those led by Hayato Ikeda and 
by Takeo Miki-Kenzo Matsu- 
mura continued their ominous 
silence, making the adjustment 
of views within the party all 
the more difficult. 

Publicity campaigns of the 
main-current faction led by 
Kishi were steadily pushed 
ahead. Discussions were acti- 
vated in the party’s Foreign 
Policy Research Council led by 
Chairman Okinori Kaya who be- 
longs to Kishi’s faction. Pamph- 
lets were published explaining 
the need of the treaty’s revision 
and radio programs carried for 
the same purpose. 

At this time, although feel- 
ing discontented at the slow 
pace of the intra-party coordina- 
tion of views, Fujiyama was un- 
able to do anything to improve 
the situation. 

But he was still set on sign- 
ing the pact at the earliest date 
—possibly in October. 

The negotiations with the U.S. 
were reopened after more than 
a month-long suspension when 
the 12th conference was held 
on Aug. 22. At this meeting dis- 
cussions were held on the revi- 
sion of the administrative agree- 
ment. 


However, talks on the a 
ment still faced difficulties at 
the meetings of Fujiyama and 
MacArthur as well as of lower 
officials in the governments of 
the two nations. 


Favorable Trend | 


It was late in September that 
the prospects became brighter, 
for at this time Prime Minister 
Kishi revealed for the first time 
a positive determination to 
undertake the task, announcing 
that he would submit the revis- 
ed pact to the Diet next’ Janu- 
ary. 


Kishi’s positive attitude be- 
came clearer early in October 
when he said that he intended 
to go to the U.S. himself to 
sign the new treaty. The an- 
nouncement was also an indica- 
tion that final adjustment of 
varying opinions within the 
party was not far ahead. 

The Security Treaty Subcom- 
mittee of the Liberal-Dem@ra- 
tic Party succeeded in reaching 
agreement on Oct. 13, which 
made the Foreign Minister’s pact 
revision negotiations easier. 

The Foreign Minister then 
said he would push through the 
negotiations with a temporary 
schedule for signing the pact 
within this year. The main-cur- 


ant ones for both nations, and 
had to be tackled if Japan 
wanted any “wide-range” revi- 
sion of the treaty. Disagree- 
ment on these questions made 
the signing within this year 
difficult, but the two nations 
finally reached an accord on all 
of them, except for the customs 
issue, at the 16th. conference 
held Nov. 22. 


At this conference, Fujiyama 
formally expressed the hope of 
the Japanese Government that 
the signing would be held in 
Washington on Jan. 19, 

The Foreign Minister tried to 
solve the customs rate question 
at an early date, and the at- 
tempt succeeded oh Dec. 9, 


| when the two nations finally 


reached general agreement on 
all issues at their 19th confer- 
ence. 


The latter half of 1959 saw 
signs of a “thaw” in the world’s 
diplomatic scene centered on 
the United States and Soviet 
Union. The favorable trend to- 
ward relaxation of East-West 
tensions was prompted by Rus- 
sian Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s visit to the U.S. 

And this new phase in inter- 
national diplomacy has doubt- 
less exerted big effects on Japa- 
nese diplomacy. 


Yet, practically nothing has 
been done in line with this in- 
ternational tendency with re- 
gard to the diplomatic issues. 
Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fuji- 
yama has been working on for 
the past one year. 


The repatriation of “Korean 
residents to North Korea, which 
may well be listed as Fuji- 
yama’s “clean hit,” is an excep- 
tion. 


Most other pending problems 
are carry-overs from last year. 
For instance, the Japan-U.S. 
negotiations for revision of the 
security treaty, Japan-Republic 
of Korea over-all talks, the Viet- 
nam reparations issue and 
Japan-Soviet fishery talks have 
been pending since last year. 


One conclusion can be deriv- 
ed from a review of the Fuji- 
yama diplomacy this year. That 
is, the Government has concen- 
trated all its energy on the revi- 
sion of the security pact, which 
will usher in a new era in 
Japan-U.S. relations. And to 
this end, all diplomatic issues 
considered detrimental to the 
early conclusion of the talks 
and signing of the new treaty 
were pigeonholed. 


Red China Issue 


No chance for talks were pro- 
vided on the problem of con- 
cluding an aviation and cultural 
agreement with Russia and that 
of obtaining Russian guarantee 
for safe Japanese fishing opera- 
tions in northern waters. 

Even the Foreign Minister, 
one of the most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of normalization of 
Japan- China relations, has 
done almost nothing to settle 
this issue since the turn of the 
year. 

But Fujiyama is not to blame, 
for he has been driven into a 
position which does not permit 
him to take such a contradic- 
tory step—negotiating the secu- 
rity pact revision aimed at es 
tablishment of closer Japan-U.S. 
ties on the one hand and dealing 
with the Communist camp on 
the other. 

Fujiyama reportedly intends 
to make up for this lapse after 
he has been freed from the 


“yoke” of the pact revision 
talks. Informants believe that 
he will buckle down to the 


long-pending issue of breaking 
the impasse in Japan-Commu- 
nist China diplomatic ties dur- 
ing the latter part of next year. 

Another notable phenomenon 
this year may be that almost no 
“peace call’ was made by the 
Soviet Union or Red China. 
The Russian urging in May for 
Japan’s denuclearization and 
neutralization: was the only and 
last call to come from the Com- 
munist camp. 

Of the major diplomatic prob- 
lems carried over from last 
year, the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty revision and the Japan- 
Vietnam reparations issues have 
been brought to solution, al- 
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rent faction succeeded in reach- | ™@ 


ing final adjustment of intra- 
party opinions 
caucus held on Oct. 26. 
During this time Fujiyama 
continued his talks on the re- 
maining poigts of the adminis- 


trative agreement, but the 
negotiations were extremely 
difficult as regards - Article 


3 concerning the right of the 
U.S. troops around the military 
bases, Article 11 concerning the 
customs and Article 12 concern- 
ing labor and procurement. The 
U.S. Government showed a rigid 
attitude on .these issues. 

These questions were import- 


at the party | 


Treaty during their talks at the 
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Foretgn Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama (i 


. ough the new security pact is 
to be signed in January. 

Other problems, including the 
Japan-ROK over-all taiks called 
the “marathon negotiations,” 
and adjustment relations with 
Russia and Chima, have been de- 
ferred till next year. 

Let us see how Fujivama has 
handied these ‘complex diplo 
matic affairs for the past one 
year. 


Korean Repatriation 


The fourth Japan ROK over- 
all talks, one of the leftovers 
from 1958, was once again car- 
ried over to next vear, without 
any substantial result born out 
of negotiatjons throughout this 
year. 

The Korean repatriation pro- 
gram which was initiated by 
Foreign Minister Fujivyama 
stood in the way of the Japan- 
ROK talks from the very begin- 
ning of the vear. The ROK 
side stiffened its attitude 
against Japan just before the 
scheduled opening of the New 
Year session of the over-all 
talks in late January, as Fujl- 
vama revealed his plan to 
launch the repatriation of Kore- 
an residents in Japan to North 
Korea. 

Japan's Cabinet agreement on 
Feb. 13 to ask the International 
Red Cross Committee (CICR) 
for mediation in the repatria- 
tion program turned Japan- 
ROK relations from bad to 
worse. Japan's explanation 
that the repatriation program 
and the Japan-ROK talks were 
two different matters and that 
Japan was willing to promote 
the talks further, failed to soft- 
en the stiff Korean attitude. 

As tension between the two 
countries intensified, the CICR 
became hesitant about mediat- 
ing in the repatriation program, 
thus driving Japan into a diffi- 
cult positian. 

In addition to the negative at- 
titude on the part of the CICR, 
Japan got into difficulties at the 
Geneva meeting with the North 
Korean Red Cross in April, the 
North Korean side claiming 
that CICR intervention was 
unnecessary. Fujiyama had to 
face criticisms at this period by 
some Japanese Government 
leaders who denounced him for 
leading Japan into these diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

However, North Korea, final- 
lv conceded to Japan's compro- 
mise proposal “to ask the CICR 
only for advice and assurance 
on organization and system of 
the registration of repatriates,” 
and signed a provisional agree- 
ment on June 10. The Japan- 
North Korea Repatriation Agree- 
mept was then officially signed 
in Calcutta on Aug. 13, after 
two months of thorough investi- 
gations by the CICR on neces- 
sary conditions for the repatri- 
ation in the two countries. 

After many twists and turns, 
the first group of 975 Koreans 
left Niigata Port aboard two 
Russian ships on Dec. 14 for 
North Korea, to start the first 
mass emigration from the Free 
World to a Communist country. 


In June, when the Japan- 
North Korea Repatriation 
Agreement was about to be con- 
cluded, the irate ROK Govern- 
ment ordered a total halt of 
trade with Japan. The ROK 
iovernment further voiced 
strong opposition to the repa- 
triation program and threaten- 
ed that the ROK was ready to 
block the repatriation even by 
force. 


The ROK, however, softened 
its attitude gradually as the re- 
patriation agreement took 
shape, and finally i notified 
Japan of the resumption of the 
suspended Japan-ROK talks. 
Trade relations between the 
two countries were restored on 
Aug. 12, just one day ahead of 
the official signing of the re- 
patriation agreement. 


The resumed ~ Japan-ROK 
over-all talks were centered 
upon the strong ROK demand 
calling for termination of the 
projected repatriation program, 
and for repatriation to South 
Korea, and Japan's request for 
release of Japanese fishermen 
detained in Pusan But the 
talks were again virtually halt- 
ed in November, with no set- 
tlement of the pending issues, 
including the Rhee Line prob- 
lem and treatment of Korean 
properties in Japan. : 


Vietnam Reparations 


Fujiyama and Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister Vu Van Mau 
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signed the Japan-South Vietnam 
Reparations Agreement of $55,- 
600,000, coffiprising $89 million 
for reparations in cash, $7,500, 
000 in loans and $9,100,000 in 
economie cooperation, on May 
13 in Saigon. 

The conclusion of the nepara- 
tions agreement, after eight 
long years of negotiations, com- 
pleted the list of Japan's obliga- 
tions for the payment of World 
War It tndemnities whder 
Article 14 of the San. Francisco 
Peace Treaty. 

The Opposition Socialist Party 
put up strong resistance to ihe 
ratification of the reparations 
agreement at the last extraordin- 
ary Diet session, on the ground 
that South Vietnam did not rep-. 
resent the whole of Vietnam. 

Following the conclusion of 
the Japan-South “Vietnam Rep- 
arations Agreement, the Bur- 
mese Government last May de 
manded an increase of Japan's 
war indemnity payment under 
Article 5 of the Japan-Burma 
Peace Treaty. 

Preliminary negotiations on 
the matter were opé@ned in 
Tokyo on July 23, but came toa 
deadlock in September, after 
four conferences, without yield- 
ing any practical agreement be- 
tween the two countries. Bur- 
ma insisted that Japan should 
pay the additional sum in cash, 
whereas Japan preferred eco- 
nomic cooperation, 


Activities in U.N, 


Japanese delegation’s positive 
activities at the 14th General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
drew the attention of U.N, mem- 
ber countries. 

This year is the last year of 
Japan's service as a nonperma- 
nent member of the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council, and Japan's U.N. 
delegation took part in such key 
issues discussed at the general 
assembly as nuclear weapons 
tests, disarmament problems 
and investigation of the Laos- 
North Vietnam border dispute. 

At the extraordinary general 
assembly held in September on 
the Laos border trouble, Japa- 
nese Ambassador Shinichi Shi- 
busawa was named head of the 
four-nation U.N. on-the-spot in- 
quiry team. 

On Oct. 12, Japan was elect- 
ed to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, outvoting India 
at the General Assembly. 

Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujtyama, who attended the 
general assembly to represent 
Japan, addressed the Oct. 14 
session. 

Meanwhile, Japan welcomed 
many state guests this year. 
Austrian Prime Minister Dr. 
Julius Raab visited Japan in 
January, New Zealand Pre- 
mier Walter Nash in February, 
President Sukarno of Indonesia 
in June, Afghan Foreign Minis- 
ter Sardar Mohammed Naim in 
September, and Ethiopian 
Crown Prince Merid Azmatch 
Asfa Wossen Haile Selassie in 
November. 


On the other hand, Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi tour- 
ea Europe and Latin American 
countries in July. Fujiyama 
visited the United States in May 
to attend the funeral services 
of former U.S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, and 
again in September to attend 
the U.N. General Agsembly and 
to meet Dulles’ successor Chris- 
tian A. Herter. 

There was no great change 
in Japan-Soviet and Japan-Com- 
munist China relations this 
year, 

As for the Japan-Soviet Fish- 
ery negotiations, Japan had to 
accept the Russian proposal 
that Japan’s fishing catch in 
northern waters should not ex- 
ceed 85,000 tons. 

The Libera l-Democratic 
Party's senior leaders Tanzan 
Ishibashi and Kenzo Matsu- 
mura visited Communist China 
as private guests of Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai in Septem- 
ber and October respectively. 

The Foreign Office sponsored 
the seventh Liaison conference 
of Japanese embassy and lega- 
tion chiefs stationed in Asia and 
the Pacific area in March, and 
a similar conference of ambas 
sadors to the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union in 
June, to study the international 
situation. 

In October, the 15th meeting 
of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade wag opened 
in Tokyo with Cabinet Minister- 
level delegates from each mem- 
ber country attending. 
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eft) and U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArther n relax 


after reaching basic agreement Dec, 9 regarding the revision of the Japan-U.S. Security 
negotiations 


oreign Office. With this, their 19th meeting, the 
nelusion, 


on the treaty and administrative agreement reached a virtual co 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, WEDNESDAY, DEGEMBER 30, 1959 


- ee cee 


CROWN PRINCES WEDDING: The marriage of Crown eae ag oo Pts ee ee TO * ee ge ws hee, ‘SA ae fee } * ie | , 
Prince Akihito and Princess Michiko, attracted worldwide atten- pane Se eS pO ES” A oe rn i, i Pe oe! ee oi <. Sa ge Seah ee a — A mie SOVIET ROCKET HITS THE MOON: On Sept. 13, the KRas- 
tion as being the first time a commoner had been chosen as . | sians announced that a Soviet space rocket has landed on the 
the bride of a future Japanese emperor. The royal pair are moon—“For the first time in history,” said Tass, “a space flight 


seen in the entrance of the Imperial Household Agency shortly KHRUSHCHEV VISITS THE UNITED STATES: U.S. President Dwight D. Risenhower holds a replica of the small has been achieved from the earth to another celestial body.” 
after their wedding on April 10. sphere that landed on the moon as part of the Russian Lunik rocket which was presented to him by Soviet Premier Nikita They followed up this success with a second rocket which took 
inhrushchev shortly after the latter's arrival at the White House on Sept. 15. In the background are Secretary of State Christian photographs of the other side of the moon. Picture shows a 


ok, date mamas mm SS ee A. Herter (left) and Alexander Akalovsky, the President's inter preter. photo taken on the moon at the exact instant that the first 


rocket landed. 


=~ Top World News Stories of 1959 Ds 


. tm ren we ome : : * 


Pe tk eT * . 
LAOS CHARGES RED INVASION: Members of a U.N. fact- oe ies ‘ ‘Yee am Y.-S ae ee gS 
. finding commitiece and Gen. Amkha, commander of the Laotian aS Cee panies » ante * , ' 
Govectuneat fence, book over captured ammunition and Charen ee ee ene ET SARA Retooneer iw ioe 
type grenades during their on-the-spot investigation of charges Ra bee Re: es. Bay, described as the worst in Japan's history. The typhoon 
made by Laos that Communist North Vietnam had invaded the SF en ee PE a One ee hit conteal Honshu Sept. 26, killing some 4,500 pefsons and 
northern region of that country last September. KE'S FOREIGN TOUR AND NIXON'S VISIT TO RUSSIA: causing widespread damage. Donations for the relief of flood . 
————— RES TE Cie SE e Pere eras ne de Ya In left photo, President Eisenhower is in a jovial mood as he victims poured into the Japan Red Cross from many countries 
is received in audience by Pope John Dec. 6 on the first leg of of the world. 
his tour of Europe, the Middle Fast and Asia, In the right a ieee ) al Toe Te ae ; 
photo, Vice President Richard Nixofi is seen waving to the Bt 4 


crowd from his car July 25 when visiting the Soviet Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Fair in Moscow during his trip to the 
Soviet Union. 


; payed oe a 3% = ¥ ee CASTRO TAKES OVER IN CUBA: Part of the armed force that accompanied Fidel Castro 
ae, . Ft eo PRS ae to Havana Jan. 9 are shown entering the city riding in armored cars. Former President Fal. 


gencio Batista had earlier fled to Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the Dominican Republic. The Cuban 
revolution subsequently took an anti-American turn with undertones of Communist infiltration, 


DE GAULLE NAMED 
PRESIDENT: Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle was proclaimed first 
president of the Sth Fretch 
Republic on Jan. 8 and pre- 
sented a new plan for Algeria. 
He succeeded Rene Coty, last 
of the nearly powerless pres- 
idents of the defunct Fourth 
Republic. In his first major 
7 act as President, De Gaulle 
A ie —_— ea named Michel Debre, ardent 
ee Rs x nationalist and longtime Ganl- 
hia : a eae dee se se ae on list, as Premier. Debre draft- 
RED CHINA INVADES TIBET: An agent of the Lhasa Military Control Committee ex. © De Gaulle’s constitution 
plains to the citizens Communist China’s State Council order and military proclamation follow- creating the Fifth Republic. 
ing the invasion of Tibet by Red Chinese troops in the late March. In the background towers Under De Gaulle’s new regime, 
the imposing palace of the Dalai Lama who sought refuge in India. Communist Chinese troops France showed her greatest 


oF 


subsequently violated the Indian border. : resurgence since the war. 


See < 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES DIES: U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles died after a 
long cancer ailment May 24. His great achievements as statesman and Miplomat received tri- 
butes from national leaders around the work. Top photo shows the scene of his funeral at the 
Arlington Cemetery, Virginia, May 27, which was attended by President Risenhower and Vice 
President Nixon. Seen at right is his successor, Christian A. Herter, who took over as Secretary 
of State on April 18, after Dulles resigned the post due to ill health, 


HAWAIL BECOMES 50TH STATE OF UNION: The new 50-star flag is unfurled following a White House ceremony held 
Aug. 21 in which President ace “te (left) signed a proclamation admitting Hawaii into the Union as the 50th state, 
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Review of-Ja 


By MINORU SHIMIZU 


Foreign Minister Alichiro Fujl- 
yama’s trademark—htis gieam- 
ing sliver tresses—have — lost 
their luster in recent montha, 
and some persons have been 
wondering why. 

“He is simply snowed down 
under work,” his secretary ex- 
plains. “He has to assume the 
full burden of every important 
job. Its quite natural that his 
looks should suffer.” 

Fujiyama'’s most taxing work 
during the past vear was evi- 
dentiy the revision of the Ja- 
pan-U.S. Security Treaty. 

Public opinion in Japan waa 
widely «plit over the advisabili- 
ty of the revision. And even 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party was plagued by clash- 
ing views among its members 
long after the party itself had 
decided in favor of a revision. 

And the formidable task of 
somehow coordinating the dl- 
vergent viewpoints fell on the 
shoulders of the Foreign Min- 
ister. 

To make matters even more 


complicated, political interests 
intertwined with theoretical 
arguments and often pushed 


the Foreign Minister into an 
isolated position. 

In a way, the revision issue 
proved to be a test case wheth- 
er or not Fujivama would 
make the grade as a full-fledg- 
ed politician. 

Evaluation on this _ point 
varies inside the Government 
and ruling party, and the final 
verdict has been more or less 
suspended until a future date. 

ujivama overcame one ma- 
jor hurdle when he unified the 
stamd of the Government and 
Government party on the revi- 
sion issue in time for the or- 
cdinary Diet session. 

But his uphill battle itself 
will continue until the new 
treaty is ratified by the Diet. 

Revision of the Japan-U.S. 
Treaty has been the cherish, ' 
goal of successive Tory Cabi- 
neta ever since it was signed 
in September 1951. 

The treaty provided the So- 
cialis§. and Communist camps 
with «& choice weapon for 
attacking the Conservative Ad- 
ministration on grounds it was 
a one-sided treaty concluded 
inder the Allied Occupation. 
Japan first proposed revising 
ie treaty when the late For- 
n Minister Mamoru Shige- 
tsu. met with the late U.S. 
‘retary of State John Foster 
illes in Washington in August 
Us 
lowever, Shigemitsu. was 
ced to withdraw his propo- 
on that occasion because 
lies raised the subject of 
ding the Japanese Self-De- 
Force on overseas assign- 
nts. 
he subject was next revived 
hy Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi during his U.S. visit in 
June 1957. 

But again the issue was blur- 
red on the understanding that 
a Japan-U.S. Security Commit- 
tee would be formed to enforce 
the treaty in a fairer manner. 

The United States became 
more receptive to the idea of 
revising the treaty after Japan 
was elected to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. And 
the landslide victory of the 
Tories in _ general elections 
of May 1958 obviously convince- 
ed the United States that the 
time had ripened for a treaty 
revision. 


Negotiations Started 


Fujivyama’s formal bid for 
revising the treaty was accept- 
ed by Dulles in September 195s, 
and a joint Fujivama-Dulles 
statement announced that nego- 
tiations for revising the treaty 
will get under way in Tokyo in 
October. 

The first meeting on Oct. 4 at 
the Foreign Minister's official 
residence in Shirokane, Tokyo, 
was attended by Kishi, Fuji- 
yama and U.S. Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur Il. 

When he obtained U.S. ap 
proval to revise the Japan-U-5. 
Security Treaty, Fujivama was 
proud that he had achieved 
“singlehandedly” what his pred- 
ecessors had failed to do, 
Upon his return from his Wash- 
ington talks he declared that 
‘two.or three meetings with 
Ambassador MacArthur would 
stffice” to arrive at a broad 
agreement. He also planned to 
present the revised pact to the 
ordinary Diet session to open in 
December last year. 

The primary object in chang- 
ing the pact was to eliminate 
iis Inequality. In holding nego- 
tiations with the U.S. authori- 
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ties, therefore, Fujiyama almed 
at deleting the internal distur. 
bance clause, clarifving the de- 
fense obligation. of U.S. forces 
in Japan, providing for previ- 
our consultations on the disposi- 
tion of U.S. forces in this coun- 
try and keeping Japan's defense 
activities within Constitutional 
limits. " 

Prior to the opening of talks, 
the Foreign Office proposed a 
revision in the wording alone 
In the belief that a mutual de- 
fense agreement would impose 
a heavy burden on Japan and 
therefore, meet strong reais 
tence from the public. The For- 
eign Office further feared the 
taikse would be protracted be 
cause a Dilateral agreement 
would call for changes in the 
Administrative Agreement as 
well. 

However, it was finally de- 
cided to work for a mutual 
defense pact as Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi complied with 
the U.S. desire. 

The first ‘obstacle to a new 
pact was the fixing of the de- 
fense area. The controversy 
focused on whether to include 
in the area Okinawa and Oga- 
sawara (Bonin) Islands, where 
Japan exercises residual sover- 
eignt’. The prevailing view 
was that the island should be 
covered by the treaty because 
their inhabitants were Japanese 
subjects and it was “too selfish” 
of Japan to restrict its defense 
area to the four main islands 
alone. 

The dissidents on the other 
hend claimed ‘that Japan would 
be Involved in a war if the is- 
irnds were included since they 
were important U.S. strategic 
bases in the Far East, armed 
with nuclear weapons. 

This matter created a bitter 
controversy within the Liberal- 
Democratic Party. Some party 
elements went as far as to op- 
pose Kishi's plan to eliminate 
the interna! disturbance clause, 


Rough Sledding 


The party's discord over the 
pact completely upset Fuji- 
yama’s schedule of talks. It be- 
came clear that his plan requir- 
ed overhauling when at his sec- 
ond meeting with the U.S. Am- 
bassador, the American side pro- 
posed. that the treaty area be 
enlarged to cover the Western 
Pacific area. The U.S. proposal 
was based on the Vandenberg 
resolution, which requires Japan 
to bear some defense responsi- 
bility if it desires a mutual 
treaty, 

Japan, however, refused to 
accept the proposal on grounds 
that the Constitution and pub- 
lic opinion favor a “small as 
possible an area” for defense. 

At this time Prime Minister 
Kishi, without consideration of 
the national sentiment, propos- 
ed to the Diet an amendment of 
the Police Duty Law in an at- 
tempt to tighten police control 
on leftist demonstrations. The 
whole nation was so indignant 
over the proposed change that 
Kishi's Government was almost 
thrown out of power, 

Having succeeded in crushing 
the police law bill, the Opposi- 
tion then turned its attention 
to the security pact, threateninz 
the existence of the wavering 
Kishi Cabinet. As a_ result, 
views gained ground in the 
Liberal-Democratic Party that 
the pact talks should be prolong- 
ed. But Fujiyama would not 
listen. He prodded Kishi and 
insisted on his cooperation in 
haying the new pact presented 
to the Diet in January. : 

To attain this end, Fujivyama 
moved vigorously to adjust the 
different views on the pact, with 
the aim of consolidating the 
group of his supporters. 

At the same time, taking the 
opposition of public opinion 
into consideration, the Foreign 
Minister changed the original 
policy to include Okinawa and 
the Bonin Islands in the treaty 
area with the result that the 
revised treaty became more like 
one for the lease of military 
hases rather than a mutual de- 
fense treaty which was his orl- 
ginal goal. 

However, the adjustment of 
views ef Liberal-Democratic 
leaders to this new plan did not 
proceed as smoothly as Fuji- 
yama had expected and a com- 
plete deadlock was witnessed 
in a Government-Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party executives meeting 
held on Dec. 4. 

Ichiro Kono, who was then a 
main current faction leader, 
and antimain current group 


boss Hayato Ikeda sharply op- 
posed the exclusion of Okinawa 


Ss 


and the Bonin Islands from the 
treaty area while Takeq Miki, 
an antimain current leader, 
was in favor. 


In the face of such an wn- 
surmountable deadlock, Fujl- 
yama decided to shelve the mat- 
ter temporarily and turned to 
educating the people on the 
treaty revision, 


He worked to this end mainly 
through the People’s Council 
for Studying tle Problems of 
the Security Treaty which was 
organized toward the end of 
last year. 


Meanwhile, Fujivama met 
with U.S. Ambassador Mac- 
Arthur on Dec. 16 for the first 
time in 40 days since they con- 
ferred’in their second meeting 
on the issue and talked on the 
arrangement of articles'of the 
new treaty. 


No further progress was 
made within the vear as the dis- 
agreement of party leaders re- 
mained unsolved, 


Outline Drafted 


The Foreign Minister was 
still optimistic on the progress 
of treaty revision efforts at the 
turn of the year. He said he 
would complete adjustment of 
views among party. leaders by 
mid-February and would sign 
the new treaty by the end of 
March or in early April. 


Party leaders remained di- 
vided, however, despite Fuji- 
vama's efforts. Furthermore, 
strongman Ichiro Kono stirred 
up a new controversy by advo- 
cating total revision of thé Ja- 
pan-U.S. Administrative Agree- 
ment making the prospect of 
concluding a new treaty even 
dimmer. Fujiyama himself had 
thought only the rewriting of 
Article 24 and 25 was necessary 
in the revision of the admini- 
strative agreement. 


Liberal-Democratic leaders 
stuck firmly to their views re 
garding the treaty revision 
mainly because they regarded 
it as having a direct bearing on 
winning ‘he next party presi- 
dency. 


The dispute among the party 
leaders came to a tentative set- 
tlement in early April when 
they drafted the main outline 
for the revision of both the se- 
curity treaty and the adminis- 
trative agreement. 

However, a complete settle- 
ment was still to be made. 


Talks Reopened 


Fujivama, who had been 
twiddled around the little finger 
of the party leaders, finally man- 
aged to reopen negotiations 
with the ambassador on April 
13 for the first time in four 
months. It was decided that 
this fourth Fujiyama-MacArthur 
meeting would etart “regular” 
talks for the Security Treaty 
revision. — 


The talks progressed smooth- 
ly beginning from the April 13 
meeting and both parties agreed 
on a broad basis regarding the 
treaty revision at the fifth meet- 
ing held on May 23. 

The basic agreement included 
those on composing the new 
treaty with 10 articles, on its 
relation with the United Na- 
tions Charter (Preamble, Art. 
1), on political and economic 
cooperation (Art. 2), Vanden- 
berg Act (Art. 3), consu!tation 
items, use of facilities and land 
by the U.S. Forces stationed in 
Japan (Art. 4 and 6 and notes 
on pre-consultation), Japan's 
defense area in connection with 
the treaty area (Art. 5), treaty 
duration of 10 years (Art. 10), 
and the removal of articles on 
civil war, and prohibition of sta- 
tioning of forces in Japan by a 
third nation. 

Fujiyama gave most attention 
to whether or not Okinawa and 
the Bonin Islands should be in- 
cluded in the treaty area and 
advance consultation between 
the U.S. forces and the Japanese 
Government on nuclear arma- 
ment of U.S. forces in Japan 
and deployment of U.S. forces 
in Japan outside this country. 

He: excluded Japan's offshore 
islands from the treaty area by 
defining the area as that which 
is under the administration oi 
d 
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yushu applaud on hearing the- news 


that the repatriation agreement has been signed between the Japan Red Cross and the North 


Korean Red Cross. The signing took place in Calcutta on Aug. 13, 
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ujiyama signing the $55,600,000 


South Vietnam reparations agreement May 13 at the Ministry 
of Planning and Economy in Saigon. 


settled the latter issue with an 
exchange of notes. 

At this juncture, Fujivama 
decided to turn to the revision 
of the administrative agreement. 
He saw the treaty revision is- 
sue had been settled except for 
some problems concerning the 
phraseology of each article. 

The administration agreement 
revision issue was first taken up 
at the fifth meeting on May 8 
and full discussion was started 
at the sixth meeting held on 
June 3. 


Opinions Differ 


At this time, gladdened by 
the smooth progress of the ne- 
gotiations, the Foreign Minister 
began to repeat his optimistic 
prophesy, saying that he was 
expecting to sign the new pact 
before the beginning of July 
which was the time when Prime 
Minister Kishi was to depart for 
a trip to Europe and Latin 
America. 

However, talks did not proceed 
smoothly in respect to the ad- 
ministrative agreement, in 
which Japan asked for an over- 
all revision of the agreement 
while the U.S. Government, par- 
ticularly the Department of De- 
fense showed a fairly strong 
opposition: to it, on the ground 
that such a drastic overhauling 
could alter the position and 
character of the U.S. troops sta- 
tioned in Japan. 

Within the Japanese Govern- 
ment, too, much time was still 
needed for adjusting views 
among the Foreign, Finance and 
Labor ministries, 

By the time the 10th confer- 
ence was held on June 17, the 
two nations had reached an ac- 
cord on deleting Article 24, con- 
cerning the matters to be con- 
sulted between them; Article 25, 
Item B, concerning the defense 
cost share and on revising Ar- 
ticle 17, concernihg Japan's 
criminal jurisdiction and Article 
14, concerning the restriction of 
privileges given to specially 
contracted Americans. 

But opinions differed wide- 
ly between the two nations on 
questions of Japan's supply of 
base compounds and _ their 
facilities, labor, procurement 
and customs. 

Fujivama was put in a dilem- 
ma, wedged between the inert 
U.S. attitude and the Govern- 
ment Party leaders who advo- 
cated the. need of revising the 
pact entirely.” 

At this time, however, he 
Judged that Japan had no aMer- 
native but to compromise with a 
“wide-ranged revision,” since 
his party’s demand for an en- 
tire rewriting of the pact, vir- 
tually meaning the conclusion 
of a new one, seemed to be 
hard to press on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

However, Fujiyama’s nego- 
tiation schedule based on this 
attitude had to face another 
major difficulty when Prime 
Minister Kishi failed in his at- 
tempt at re-forming his Cabinet 
and the Tory Party to consoll- 
date his position. 

Meanwhile, the campaign 
against the treaty revision be- 
gan to grow active, reaching its 
first climax on March 30 when 
the Tokyo District Court 
acquitted the defendants in 
the Sunakawa case on the 
ground that the stationing of 
the U.S. troops in Japan was 
“unconstitutional.” 


Prospects Brighten 


On June 24, Fujiyama, in a 
disadvantageous position, met 
the Prime Minister in a secret 
conference and asked the lat- 
ter to exert stronger efforts in 
pushing through the treaty re- 
vision negotiations. 

However, Fujiyama again 
found himself in complete iso- 
lation when Kishi implicitly re- 
jected his request for coopera- 
tion, asserting that the sign- 
ing of a new treaty early in 
July was “impossible,” since 
views were still divided with- 
in the Liberal-Democratic Par- 
ty and talks between Japan 
end the U.S. were not proceed- 
Ing smoothly in terms of the 
Japanese stand. 4 

Behind these words of the 
Prime Minister was his con- 
sideration for his own political 
position, and in face of rebuff, 
Fujiyama changed his original 


schedule of signing the new 
pact after September. 

He tried to get the national 
support on the treaty revision 
through activating publicity 
campaigns on the question, and 
simultaneously adjusting divid- 
ed opinions within his party. 

On the other hand, confer- 
ences wi U.S. Ambassador 
MacArthur had to be suspend- 
ed by reason of the summer 
vacation since the llth meet- 
ing on July 13. 

A focal point during this 
“summer rest” of the negotia- 
tions was the adjustment of 
views within the party. 

A faction within the party 
led by Kono started severe at- 
tacks on the Security Treaty 
itself, on which the two na- 
tions had already reached an 
agreement in principle. They 
based their criticism on a fun- 
damental distrust of the whole 
negotiations conducted by the 
Foreign Minister. 

The Kono faction made an 
issue of some phrases in the 
new treaty like “peace and 
security of the Far East,” and 
of the 10-year term of the trea- 


y. 

Other factions including 
those led by Hayato Ikeda and 
by Takeo Miki-Kenzo Matsu- 
mura continued their ominous 
silence, making the adjustment 
of views within the party all 
the more difficult. 

Publicity campaigns of the 
main-current faction led by 
Kishi were steadily pushed 
ahead. Discussions were acti- 
vated in the party’s Foreign 
Policy Research Council led by 
Chairman Okinori Kaya who be- 
longs to Kishi’s faction. Pamph- 
lets were published explaining 
the need of the treaty’s revision 
and radio programs carried for 
the same purpose. 

At this time, although feel- 
ing discontented at the slow 
pace of the intra-party coordina- 
tion of views, Fujiyama was un- 
able to do anything to improve 
the situation. 

But he was still set on sign- 
ing the pact at the earliest date 
—possibly in October. 

The negotiations with the U.S. 
were reopened after more than 
a month-long suspension when 
the 12th conference was held 
on Aug. 22. At this meeting dis- 
cussions were held on the revi- 
sion of the administrative agree- 
ment. 


However, talks on the a 
ment still faced difficulties at 
the meetings of Fujiyama and 
MacArthur as well as of lower 
officials in the governments of 
the two nations. 


Favorable Trend | 


It was late in September that 
the prospects became brighter, 
for at this time Prime Minister 
Kishi revealed for the first time 
a positive determination to 
undertake the task, announcing 
that he would submit the revis- 
ed pact to the Diet next Janu- 
ary. 

Kishi's positive attitude be- 
came clearer:early in October 
when he said that he intended 
to go to the U.S. himself to 
sign the new treaty. The an- 
nouncement was also an indica- 
tion that final adjustment of 
varying opinions within the 
party Was not far ahead. 

The Security Treaty Subcom- 
mittee of the Liberal-Democra- 
tic Party succeeded in reaching 
agreement on Oct. 13, which 


made the Poreign Minister’s pact : 


revision negotiations easier. 
The Foreign Minister then 
said he would push through the 
negotiations with a temporary 
schedule for signing the pact 
within this year. The main-cur- 


ant ones for both nations, and 
had to be tackled 


held Nov. 22. 


' when the two nations finally 
reached general agreement on Year 
all issues at their 19th confer- talks in late January, as Fuji- 
revealed 


The latter half of 1959 saw /@unch the repatriation of Kore- 
an residents in Japan to North 


ence. 


signs of a “thaw” in the world’s *' 
diplomatic scene centered on orea. 
the United States and Soviet 
ward relaxation of East-West’ Red Cross Committee (CICR) 
tensions was prompted by Rus- for mediation in the repatria- 


national diplomacy. has doubt- 


nese diplomacy. 


yama’s “clean hit,” is an excep- 
tion. 


are carry-Overs from last year. 


ed from a review of the Fuji- 
yama diplomacy this year. That 
is, the Government has concen- 
trated all its energy on the revi- 
sion of the security pact, which 
will usher in a new era in 
Japan-U.S. relations. 
this end, all diplomatic issues 
considered detrimental to the 
early conclusion of the talks in Calcutta on Aug. 
and signing of the new treaty 
were pigeonholed. 


vided on the problem of con- 


to make up for this lapse after 
he has been freed from the *W° Countries were restored on 


Aug. 12, just one day ahead of 
the official signing of the re 
he will buckle down to the patriation agreement. 

resumed ~ 
Were centered 


this year may be that almost no 


Japan's 
neutralization: was the only and 


the 


wanted any “wide-range” revi- year. 


sion of the treaty. Disagree- 
ment on these questions made 
the signing within this year 
difficult, but the two nations 
finally reached an accord on all 
of them, except for the customs 
issue, at the 16th conference 


Korean Repatriation 


The fourth Japan ROK over- 
talks, one of the leftovers 
from 1958, was once again car- 
ried over to next year, without 
any substantial result born out 
of negotiatjons throughout this 


At this conference, Fujiyama year. 


formally expressed the hope of 


Washington on Jan. 19. 


tempt 


vama 


. The Korean repatriation pro- 
the Japanese Government that gram which was initiated by 
the signing would be held in Foreign 


ning of the vear. 
side stiffened 


Japan’s Cabinet agreement on 


sian Premier Nikita Khrush- “on program 


chev's visit to the U.S. 
And this new phase in inter- 


less exerted big effects on Japa- 


worse. 


ROK relations from bad to 
Japan's 
that the repatriation program 
and the Japan-ROK talks were 
two different matters and that 
Japan was willing to promote 


Yet, practically nothing has the ‘alks further, failed to soft- 
been done in line with this in- 


ternational tendency with re- 
gard to the diplomatic issues. 
Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fuji- 
yama has been working on for 
the past one year. 


en the stiff Korean attitude. 
As tension between the two 
countries intensified, the CICR 
became hesitant 
ing in the repatriation program, 
thus driving Japan into a diffi- 


The repatriation of “Korean cult positian. 


residents to North Korea, which 
may well be listed as Fuji- titude on the part of the CICR, 
Japan got into difficulties at the 
Geneva meeting with the North 
Most other pending problems Korean Red Cross in April, the 
North Korean side claiming 
For instance, the Japan-U.S, that CICR intervention was 
negotiations for revision of the 
security treaty, Japan-Republic 
of Korea over-all talks, the Viet- 
nam reparations 
Japan-Soviet fishery talks have 
been pending since last year. 


One conclusion can be deriv- 


Red China Issue 


No chance for talks were pro- 


cluding an aviation and cultural 
agreement with Russia and that 
of obtaining Russian guarantee 
for safe Japanese fishing opera- 
tions in northern waters. 
Even the Foreign Minister, 


one of the most enthusiastic ad- North 
normalization of Asreement was about to be con- 


vocates, of 

Res cluded, the irate ROK Govern- 
China relations, has ment ordered a total halt of 
trade with Japan. 


Japan- 
done almost nothing to settle 
this issue since the turn of the 


unnecessary. 


some 


In June, 


In addition to the negative at- 


two months of thorough investi- 
gations by the CICR on neces- 
sary conditions for the repatri- 
ation in the two countries. 
After many twists and turns, 
the first group of 975 Koreans 
left Niigata Port aboard two 
Russian ships on Dec. 14 for 
North Korea, to start the first 
mass emigration from the Free 
World to a Communist country. 


when the Japan- 
Korea 


Government 


year. 

But Fujiyama is not to blame, 
for he has been driven into a 
position which does not permit 
him to take such a contradic- 
tory step—negotiating the secu- 
rity pact revision aimed at es 


ties on the one hand and dealing 
with the Communist camp on 


the other. 
Fujiyama reportedly intends 


“yoke” of the pact revision 
talks. Informants believe that 


long-pending issue of breaking 


munist camp. 


Of the major diplomatic prob- lem 
lems carried over from last Properties in Japan, 


Vietnam Reparations 


and Vietnamese 
been brought to solution, al- Foreign Minister Vu Van Mau 


year, the Japan-U.S. Security 


Treaty revision and the Japan- 


Vietnam reparations issues have 


rent faction succeeded in reach- |» iM 


ing final adjustment of intra- ; 
party opinions at the party | 


caucus held on Oct. 26, 
During this time Fujiyama 

continued his talks on the re- 

maining poigts of the adm!» is- 


trative agreement; but the 
negotiations were extremely 
difficult as regards - Article 


3 concerning the right of the 
U.S, troops around the milit«'y 
bases, Article 11 concerning ie 
customs and Article 12 concern- 
ing labor and procurement, The 
U.S. Government showed a rigid 
attitude on these issues. 
These questions were import- 
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patriation 

shape, and 
Japan of the resumption of the 
suspended Japan-ROK talks. 
Trade relations 


The 
the impasse in. Japan-Commu- Over-all 
nist China diplomatic ties dur- Upon the strong ROK demand 
ing the latter part of next year. Calling for termination of the 

Another notable phenomenon Projected repatriation program, 
and for repatriation to South 
“peace call’ was made by the Korea, and Jepan’s request for 
Soviet Union or Red China. release of Japanese fishermen 
The Russian urging in May for 
denuclearization and talks were again virtually halt- 
ed in November, with no set- 
last call to come from the Com. tlement of the pending issues, 
including the Rhee Line prob- 
and treatment of Korean 


detained 


Fujiyama 


Mov. be 4 ; » ~* x 


strong opposition to the repa- 
triation program and threaten- 
ed that the ROK was ready to 
block the repatriation even by 
force. 


The ROK, however, softened 


tablishment of closer Japan-U.S. its attitude gradually as the re- 
agreement 


talks 


e 


one 
- Pa > 
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Minister 
stood in the way of the Japan- 

The Foreign Minister tried to ROK talks from the very begin- 
solve the customs rate question 
at an early date, and the at- 
succeeded oh Dec. 9, agninst Japan just before. the 
scheduled opening of the New 
session of 


Fujiyama had to 
face criticisms at this period by 
Japanese Government 
issue and leaders who denounced him for 
leading Japan into these diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

However, North Korea, final- 
ly conceded to Japan’s compro- 
mise proposal “to ask the CICR 
only for advice and assurance 
on organization and system of 
the registration of repatriates,” 
and signed a provisional agree- 
And to ment on June 10. 
North Korea Repatriation Agree- 
mept was then officially signed 


in Pusan 


panese Diplomacy in 1959 


Revision of Japan-U.S. Security Pact 
- Rates as Major Issue of Past Year 


. ough the new security pact is signed the Japan-South Vietnarm 
to be signed in January. 

Other problems, including the 
Japan-ROK over-all talks called 
“marathon 
and adjustment relations with 
Russia and China, have been de- 
ferred till next year. 

Let us see how Fujivyama has 
handled these “complex diplo- 
if Japan matic affairs for the past one 


Reparations Agreement of $55,- 
600,000, coffiprising $39 million 
for reparations In cash, $7,500, 
000 In loans and $9,100,000 in 
economic cooperation, on May 
13 in Saigon. 

The conclusion of the nepara- 
tions agreement, after eight 
long years of negotiations, com- 
pleted the list of Japan's obliga- 
tions for the payment of World 
War If tndemnities under 
Article 14 of the San. Francisco 
Peace Treaty. 

The Opposition Socialist Party 
put up strong resistance to ihe 
ratification of the reparations 
agreement at the last extraordin- 
ary Diet session, on the ground 
that South Vietnam did not rep- 
resent the whole of Vietnam. 

Following the conclusion of 
the Japan-South “Vietnam Rep- 
arations Agreement, the Bur- 
mese Government last May de 
‘manded an increase of Japan's 
war indemnity payment under 
Article 5 of the Japan-Burma 
Peace Treaty. 

Preliminary negotiations on 
the matter were opé@ned in 
Tokyo on July 23, but came to a 
deadlock in September, after 
four conferences, without yield- 
ing any practical agreement be- 
tween the two countries. Bur- 
ma insisted that Japan should 
pay the additional sum in cash, 
whereas Japan preferred eco- 
nomic cooperation. 


Activities in U.N. 


Japanese delegation’s positive 
activities at the 14th General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
drew the attention of U.N. mem- 
ber countries. 

This year is the last year of 
Japan’s service as a nonperma- 
nent member of the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council, and Japan's U.N. 
delegation took part in such key 
issues discussed at the general 
assembly as nuclear Weapons 
tests, disarmament problems 
and investigation of the Laos- 
North Vietnam border dispute. 

At the extraordinary general 
assembly held in September on 
the Laos border trouble, Japa- 
nese Ambassador Shinichi Shi- 
busawa was named head of the 
four-nation U.N. on-the-spot in- 
quiry team. 

On Oct. 12, Japan was elect- 
ed to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council, outvoting India 
at the General Assembly. 

Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujtyama, who attended the 
general assembly to represent 
Japan, addressed the O 14 
session. 

Meanwhile, Japan welcomed 
many state guests this year. 
Austrian Prime Minister Dr. 
Julius Raab visited Japan in 
January, New Zealand Pre- 
mier Walter Nash in February, 
President Sukarno of Indonesia 
in June, Afghan Foreign Minis- 
ter Sardar Mohammed Naim in 
September, and Ethiopian 
Crown Prince Merid Azmatch 
Asfa Wossen Haile Selassie in 
November. 

On the other hand, Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi tour- 
ec Europe and Latin American 
countries in July. Fujiyama 
visited the United States in May 
to attend the funeral services 
of former U.S. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, and 
again in September to attend 
the U.N. General Agsembly and 
to meet Dulles’ successor Chris- 
tian A. Herter. 

There was no great change 
in Japan-Soviet and Japan-Com- 
munist China relations this 
year, 

As for the Japan-Soviet Fish- 
ery negotiations, Japan had to 
accept the Russian proposal 
that Japan’s fishing catch in 
northern waters should not ex- 
ceed 85,000 tons. 

The Libera 1l-Democratic 
Party's senior leaders Tanzan 
Ishibashi and Kenzo Matsu- 
mura visited Communist China 
as private guests of Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai in Septem- 
ber and October respectively. 

The Foreign Office sponsored 
the seventh liaison conference 
of Japanese embassy and lega- 
tion chiefs stationed in Asia and 
the Pacific area in March, and 
a similar conference of ambas 
sadors to the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union in 
June, to study the international 
situation, 

In October, the 15th meeting 
of the.General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade wag opened 
in Tokyo with Cabinet Minister- 
level delegates from each mem- 
ber country attending. 


Foreign Minister Alichiro Fujiyama (left) and U.S. Ambassador Douglas MacArthur Wi relax 
9 regarding the revision of the Japan-US. Security 
oreign Office. With this, their 19th meeting, the megotiations 
on the treaty and administrative agreement reached a virtual conclusion. 


after reaching basic agreement D 


‘Yreaty during their talks at the 
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THE 


Times at Bat 


By KATSUNDO MIZUNO) ———_.-_~ 


State amateurs are figuring 
prominentiy today in sports in 
various countries, and Japan, it 
seems, is getting into the act, 


in the state amateurism set 


up, military force lay an im) 
. J * eon his coaching. Japan could have 


portant part. 


This is the case in the Soviet) 


Union, where a good part of the 
state amateurs are soldiers, as 
well as in Red China, Czecho 
slovakia and Yugoslavia. 

On this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, the Republic of Korea and 


Nationalist China are finding it! 


convenient to bring along thetr 

athletes in the armed forces. 
A recent @xample was 

Korean soccer team which beat 


kuma, a veteran of both the 
t.elsinki and Melbourne Olym- 
pics. Best in prone shooting, 
he has consistently bettered the 
world mark of 505 for the 60- 
shot event in practice, Under 


a top-level team of shooters by 
the time Tokyo Olympics are 
held in 1964. : 

Without Government sanc- 
tion, however, the state ama- 
teur idea in Japan will not have 
an easy road. In addition to 
the limited SDF budget, some 
upper echelon SDF men who 


| are not sports-minded hold the 


the | 


Japan in the first round of the) 


Olympic soccer eliminations. 
The team was made up almost 
exclusively of servicemen, | 

Voices are being raised favor- 
ing Japan's adoption of the sys- 
tem, invc'ving the Self-Defense 
Forces. Actually, however, it 
is already begining to be fal- 
lowed though the Government 
has yet to give its official er- 
dorsement, 

In the National Athletic Meet, 
held jast October in Tokyo, 
a total of 62 SDF personnel 
took part. They stood out in 
shooting, naturally. SDF 
also won the filyweight division 
wrestling title, placed third in 
heavyweight weight lifting and 
made a creditable showing in 
track and field and handball. 

Defense Force men are eX- 
pected to be representing Japan 
not only in shooting but also in 
the modern pentathion. 

Top ace in the small-bore 


men | 


| 


view that the Defense Force’ 


men have other taings to do 
besides indulging in sports, 

However, there has been a 
definite movement toward 
strengthening the athletic pro- 
gvam of the Defense Forces. In 
the 1961 budget, for instance, 
there is = new expense item— 
that for the establishment of a 
school for physical training In- 
structors. This may be taken 
as an indication that there may 
be more emphasis on sports in 
the Defense Forces. 

Hasaji Tabata, secretary gen- 
eral of the Tokyo O!ympic Or- 
ganizing Committee, for one, 
favors sports among the De- 
fense Forces. He has been 
quoted as declaring that he 
hoped the Defense Force men 
could become the nucleus of Ja- 
pan’s sports world. 

He believes that the Defense 
Force men are in a favorable 
position to become a big force 
in Japanese sports as they get 
daily group training and live 


rifle event is Maj. Yukio Ino-/| under discipline. 


Commission Announces 
Japan Boxing Rankings 


No major change was seen in 
Japan's four Asian boxing titles 
and six national champions in 
the monthly rankings by the 
Japan Pro Boxing Commission 
for December announced yes- 
terday. 

However, in January, three 
title bouts are scheduled in To- 
kyo and Nagoya in the fiy- 
weight, middleweight and wel- 
terweight classes. 


Middleweight champion 
Hachiro Tatsumi will fight his 
tenth championship defense in 
a scheduled ten-rounder with 
third-ranked Kennoshin _Ishi- 
zaki, to be held in Nagoya Jan. 
3. 

In flyweight class, champion 
Atsuto Fukumoto will defend 
his title against the second- 
ranking Shigeru Ito on Jan. 4 
at Korakuen Gymnasium, To- 
kvo, while welterweight class 
champion Jiro Sawada, who re- 
turned from the U.S. Sunday, 
will also have a title match 
with the  first-ranking Jiro 
Kanazawa or third-ranking 
Tamotsu Ishii on Jan. 27. 

Asian bantamweight cham- 
pion Leo Espinosa from the 
Philippines will hold his first 
title defense against Kenji Yone- 
kura who moved up to second 
place from fifth last month on 
Jan. 6 at Korakuen Gymnasium. 

Other rankings announced 
yesterday were: 

Flyweight—Champion, Atsuto 
Fukumoto, followed in order by 
Kyo Noguchi, Shigeru Ito, Masa- 
nobu Kanbayashi and Yoshi- 
katsu Furukawa. 

Bantamweight — Champion, 
Koji Ishibashi, followed by 
Mitsuharu Ikeda, Takeshi Yone- 
kura, Kozo Nagata and Takeo 
Suzuki. 

Featherweight — Champion, 
Kazuo Takayama, followed by 
Yukio Katsumata, Katsuzo Naka- 
mura and Tsunetomi Miyamoto. 

Lightweight—Champion, Kei- 
ichi Ishikawa, followed by 
Hiroshi Okawa, Teruo Kosaka, 
Sakuji Shinozawa and Hachiro 
Ito. 

Welterweight—Champlion, Jiro 
Sawada, followed by Jiro Kana- 
zawa, Hiroshi Shinada, Tamotsu 


Ishii and Morio Kaneda. 

Middleweight—Champion, Ha- 
chiro Tatsumi, followed by 
Takao Maemizo, Yoshimi Matsu- 
tani and Kennoshin Ishizaki. 

All of the names listed above 
have the right to challenge the 
champion. 

Japan has four Asian pro box- 
ing championships. filyweight 
Sadao Yaoita, featherweight 
Hisao Kobayashi, welterweight 
Kenji Fukuchi and middleweight 
Fumio Kaizu. 


Aussie Cricketers 
Only 9 Runs Back 


BOMBAY (AP)—The Austra- 
lians were 284 for three wickets 
Monday at close of play in their 


match with the Indian Cricket | 


Control Board president's eleven 
at Ahmedabed. 


This put them only nine runs 
short of theif opponents’ first 
innings total of 293. 


Norman O'Neil batted bril- 
liantly and was not out at 158. 

There was a fine partnership 
between O'Neill and Stevens— 
who scored 96. Together they 
put on 22 runs in 195 minutes 
before Stevens was stumped. 


O'Neill hit 19 “fours” and 
Stevens 10. 


The home side skipper, Jasu 
Patel, who failed to play owing 
to indisposition Monday morn- 
ing, entered the field to resume 
command only 40 minutes be- 
fore close of play. , 


Woman Becomes 


Cricket Umpire 


WORTHING, England (AP) 
—Mrs. M. Coysh has 
crashed into one of Britain's 
last all-male clubs—the As 
sociation of Cricket Umpires. 

It was easy for the 50-year- 
old Mrs. Coysh to make the 
club. The men just couldn't 
refuse. 

She knows more about cricket 
than most men, 


Sau: Sueade 


GOLF SCHOOL 


Remember to Pause at the Top! 


Once a golfer attains timing, 
he’s well on the way to lower 
sc 


ores. 
Timing calls for balance, 


os 


Oh Bee 
“A oe Phe Poa 
coordination and rhythm. 
There's no way to just go out 


and get timing, but there's a 
way to speed up the process. 
That is to work on a pause 
at the top of the backswing. 


Some of the pros, like Cary 
Middlecoff, have a very de- 
finite pause at the top. 
Others, like Doug Ford, swing 
faster, but there is a pause. 
If you're thinking about the 
pause, you'll slow down your 
backswing in comparison to 
your downswing. You can 
still have a fast backswing, 
but it will be properly slower 
then your downswing, if you 
pause. 


The pause also helps 
eliminate the hit from the 
top, If you slow up your 
mental process you won't be 
so impatient to get back at 
the ball—and uncock your 
wrists too early. 


Try this method—count 
“one” as you go back, think 
“pause” at the top and count 
“two as you come back into 
the ball. That'll help. 


(Copyright 1959, John F. Dille Co.) 
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Ken Too Good 
For Olmedo 


MELBOURNE (AP)— 
Australia’s Ken Rosewall 
showed up. weaknesses in 


Alex Olmedo’s game when 
he defeated the big Peru- 
vian in Jack Kramer's $13,- 
000 Kooyong tournament 
Monday night. all 
had little difficulty winning 


6-3, 63. Main factor in the 
victory was Rosewall’s 
return of service. He fre 
quentiy hit winners off 


Olmedo’s confidence to the 
extent that he began to 
serve double faults on vital 
points. Im other singles 
Frank Sedgman defeated 
Ma! Anderson 64, 97 and 
in the doubles Mervin Rose 
and Pancho Segura defeat- 
ed Lew Hoad and Ashley 
Cooper 64, 346, 6&1. 


MacKay-Ali 
Duo Beaten 
In Doubles 


CALCUTTA (AP) — American 
Barry MacKay and 8S. Akhtar 
All, India, were eliminated from 
the men’s doubles of the Asian 
lawn tennis 
Monday after being two sets up. 

N. Nette, Australia, and A. 
Bey, Rhodesia, won 3-6, 46, 12 
10 6-2, 86 to reach the semi- 
final. 


Later the erratic MacKay al- 
most lost to Russians T. Lejus 
and Irina Ruasanova when he 
teamed with Mimi Arnold in 
the semifinal match of the mix- 
e. doubles. Fading light halted 
play with the score favoring 
the Russians 6-2, 10-10. 


Miss Arnold propped up the 
listless MacKay, who made 
many errors. 


Sweden’s Ulf Schmidt entered 
the men’s singles semifinal with 
a 3-6, 7-5, 64, 6-2 triumph over 
Indian Davis Cup captain Naresh 
Kumar. 


Warren Woodcock, Australia, 
and Billy Knight, Britain, reach- 
ed the doubles semifinal with 
a 46, 36, 60, 63, 9-7 victory 
over Indians Premjit Lal and 
Jaideep Mukherjea. 

Schmidt and J. Lundquist beat 
M. V. G. Apparao and Balasub- 
ramanyan 6-4, 9-7, 36, 63 to 
reach the semifinals. 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla., (AP)— 
Unseeded Juan Gisbert of Bar- 
celona, Spain, upset top-seeded 
William Lenoir of the US. 
while his hometown teammate, 
Jose Arilla, dropped Rodney 
Mandelstam, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, to make Tues- 
day's finals in the boys 18-and- 
under division of the Orange 
Bowl junior tennis champion- 
ships an all-Spanish affair. 

Gisbert shocked Lenoir, the 
No, 2 U.S. junior, 63, 846, using 
a volley and drop shots to keep 
the two-handed hitter on the 
run, 

Arilla outvollied and outdrove 
Mandeistam in the first set 63 
but the second was close all 
the way before the No. 1 
Spanish player pulled it out at 
11-9. Both players followed 
their first service to the net 
and attacked all the way. 

Numerous brilliant saves on 
overhead smashes were out- 
standing in Arilla’s game. 


Soviet Strongman 


Sets Jerk Mark 


TBILSI (AP)—The _ Soviet 
news agency Tass reported 
Monday that Rafael Chimishki- 
an, ex-world and European 
welterweight lifting cham- 
pion, set a new Soviet record 
of 145 kilograms in the two 
hand clean and jerk, bettering 
his own record by 1.5 kilo- 
grams. Chimishkian set this 
record in the Tblisi Cup weight- 
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When skis or skates aren't available, a snow plate sled will have to do. This 
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UPI-Sun Radiophoto 
fan takes 


advantage of the first good snowfall to slide down a bank outside the figure skating arena at 
the site of the fastapproaching Winter Olympics at Squaw Valley, Calif. 


Seeking Games Berths 


Aussies Prepping for Big Tank Meets 


SYDNEY (UPI)—Eager to 
earn a trip to the Rome Olym- 
pics, Australian swimmers 
have entered in record num- 
bers for the state champion- 
ships this season. 


A total of 1,020 entries for 
the women’s and 1,300 entries 
for the men’s championships 
have been received in New 
South Wales alone. 


The main swimming fixtures 
in the state championships are 
set for January culminating in 
the national championships at 
North Sydney’s Olympic Pool 
Feb. 20-27. 

Australia’s Olympic team will 
be announced immediately after 
the conclusion of the national 
championships. The team will 
commence training on June 16 
at Townsville, Queensland and 
will depart for Rome approxi- 
mately Aug. 16. 

Top swimmers like Ilsa and 
Jon Konrads, John Devitt, Lor- 
raine Crapp, Dawn Fraser and 
John Monckton are in full 
training and competing in pre 
championship events and inter- 
club carnivals. 

Overseas swimmers are anxi- 
ous to recapture at least some 
of the world records now held 
by the Aussies. Leading coaches 
and officials have warned Aus- 
tralian swimmers to guard 
against overconfidence. 


Justice Herron, president of 
the New South Wales Swim- 
ming Association, said “the 
form shown when American 
and Japanese swimmers clash- 
ed in Tokyo durinz a two-day 
carnival’ last July is an omin- 
ous warning to this country’s 
swimmers.” 

Leading Australian coach 
Frank Guthrie warned, “Japa- 
nese swimming supremacy is 
just around the corner. The 
fact that we have John Kon- 
rads, Dawn Fraser and others 
on top of the world at their 
distances is not enough.” 

Guthrie, who -guided such 
swimmers as Lorraine Crapp, 
Beverley Bainbridge and Gary 
Chapman, said Australia would 


have to organize her resources | 


if she wanted to stay ahead of 
Japan. 

“Where we have one class 
swimmer, Japan has a hufd- 
red. We must have five or six 
swimmers near their class to re- 
tain world supremacy. Japan 
now has more near-champions 
than we have,” Guthrie told 
United Press International. 


Several swimmers have come 
out 
Olympic selection. They 
clude Lorraine Crapp, Lynette 
Whillier and Barbara Evans for 
the women’s events and John 
Monckton for the men’s. 


John Monckton, the world 110 
and 220 yards backstroke rec- 
ord holder and am Empire 
Games champion, is a surprise 
entry this season. Monckton, a 
carpenter by trade, went to live 
in Armidale, 345 miles north of 
Sydney, on his retirement short- 
ly after the 1958 Empire Games 
at Cardiff. Last month, newly- 
wed Monckton sold his house to 
come to Sydney for training. 


Before his retirement many 
swimming officials had predict- 
ed that Monckton would be the 
first to break one minute for the 
100-meter backstroke. 

Monckton’s plight earlier this 
year, and his subsequent criti- 
cism of swimming in Anstralia, 
sparked a controversy. Atthe 
time of his retirement the 20- 


year-old backstroker declared,| decided to make a comeback | seven 
“To stay in world class sWim-|and try for Rome. 


of retirement to try for | 
: y jn. | for his exams last month. His 
performance last season, when 


comes first.” 

Favorites with fans and offi- 
cials are handsome brother and 
sister Jon and Ilsa Konrads. 
Australians have become accus- 
tomed to their breaking of some 
record or other. Their coach, 
Don Talbot, says that even now 
the swimmers have not reached 
their peak. — ‘ 


Jon, 17, has just finished a 
year’s hard studying and sat 


he won all world freestyle rec- 
ords (except John Devitt’s 110- 
yard and 100-meter record), 
earned him the 1959 Helms Hall 
award for Australia. 


At the Japan-United States 
swim carnival in Tokyo last 
July, Waseda University stu- 
dent, Tsuyoshi Yamanaka, bet- 
tered Konrads’ 2:02.2 record for 
200 meters by 0.7. During the 
same carnival Yamanaka clip- 

2.4 seconds off Konrads’ 
4:19.0 record for 440 yards. His 
coach, Talbot, said John is de- 
termined to recapture these rec- 
ords. 

One of the highlights of the 
New South Wales champion- 
ships will be the clash between 
Lorraine Crapp and Ilsa Kon- 
rads in the 440 yards freestyle. 

Miss Crapp, 21, retired after 
the 1958 Empire Games when 
lisa, 15, won most of her rec- 
_ords. But this season Miss Crapp 


She has 


ming in Australia, you must been training now for several 


have a rich father. 


gering his career.” 
Olympian swimmers Gary 
Chapman, 21, and Gary Win- 


Once a| months at the rate 
swimmer leaves school he just/a day. 
can’t afford to devote too much | the world record for 440 yards | Sin 
time to training without endan-! at 4:48.6 which she set in Oct. | laya, 

1 


of six hours 
Miss Crapp still holds 


956. 
“We expect about 80 per cent 
of the Olympic team will be 


ram, 22, retired from competi-| made up of New South Wales 


tive swimming last August for | swimmers,” 
the same financial reasons 4&8! socjation’s 


Monckton. 
a comeback this season. 


They will not make 
Win- 


ram, who at 16 became thé | team of 


break 19 
de- 


first Australian to 
minutes for 1,650 yards, 
clared at his retirement, 
represent 
to give up work for long periods 
and have reached the stage 
where my sales assistant job 


lifting competitions. 


: 


Prince Chichibu grounds in Aoyama yesterday. 
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Meiji University trounces Kansai U., 53-3, in the East-West university rugby game at 
Meiji TB Masuda is tackled after catching a 


Kansai punt near the center line. Half-time score was 29-0. 
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Australia I have had | 


the swimming as- 

general secretary, 

| Sid Grange said. “But the other 

states have to supplement the 
course.” 

Women’s 110 and 220-yard rec- 
ord holder Dawn Fraser is train- 
ing very hard in Adelaide, and 
jcone show good times in the 
| South Australian championships. 
| In Queensland backstroker 

David Theile and breaststroke 
| champ Rosemary Lassig are 


_| likely prospects for the Olym- 


pic team. 


+| Even though the sportsworld 


‘now is preoccupied with the 
‘Rome Olympics, swimming 
| coaches are worried about Aus- 
tralia's gloomy swim prospects 
after the Olympics. 

“The recent decision by the 
International Swimming Fed- 
eration that na more than two 
Swimmers can compete in in- 
dividual events, shuts the gates 
'to any outstanding youngster to 
get international atmosphere at 
Rome,” complaimed coach Sam 
Herford. 
| Jon Konrads is expected to 
accept an American university's 
scholarship’ shortly after the 
Games. 

John Devitt, Murray Rose, 
Jon Henricks, David Thiele, 
Brian Wilkinson and Terry 
Gathercole are almost certain 
to retire after Rome. 

But whatever happens after 
the Olympic Games is a differ- 
ent matter; right now the in- 
dividual Australian swimmer is 
striving for a berth on the 
Olympic team. 


Landry Signs 


For Coach Post 


DALLAS, Tex. (UPI)—Tom 
Landry, defensive coach for the 
New York Giants for the past 
six years, Monday signed a con- 
tract to coach the proposed Dal- 
las club in the National Foot- 
ball League. 

Bedford Wynne, one of two 
men who will operate the Dal- 
las franchise if it is granted by 
the league at its January meet- 
ing in Miami, Fla., said Landry 
signed in New York Monday. 


Today's Sports. 


a 


Horse Racing- Kawasaki Races, 
5th day. noon, Kawasaki. 


| Announcement of 


i.) ee — 


Grounds 


STOCKHOLM 


: Mingo May Face 
Seal loyd at Polo 


in N.Y. - 


(UPI)—Ingemar Johansson will 


“probably” defend his world heavyweight title against 
Floyd Patterson at the New York Polo Grounds next 
June, it was announced here Monday. 


| Johansson's title defense 
| against the man he slammed to 
a third round defeat earlier this 
year will be staged by the new 
|Roy Cohn promoting group. 


the re 
match, scheduled for late June, 
| Was made at a press conference 
held by Cohn and attended by 
| Johansson and manager Eddie 
| Ahiquist. 


Ahlquist told pressmen Cohn 
showed him papers which prov- 
ed Vincent J. Velella and his 
associates were “completely out 
|of the picture.” 


i; “We have taken options on 


the Yankee Stadium for a new 
days in June, but we have also 
been in contact with the Polo 


'| Grounds,” Cohn said. 


“In our group, there are 8 to 
|10 prominent New York busi- 
| nessmen,” Cohn said. “Our aim 
is to make a clean promotion.” 
No contracts will be signed 
during the talks here. Cohn 
said he agreed with Ahiquist 
and Johansson to wait until the 
New York State Athletic Com- 
mission says its final word. 
The negotiations between the 
promoting group and Johansson 
will continue next month. In- 


gemar and Ahilquist will leave 
,for New York on Jan. 11. 

“We prefer the Polo Grounds 
to the Yankee Stadium because 
the match can be seen better 
there and we can get a larger 
_ gate,” Cohn said. 
| Balding promoter Jack Fu- 
| Sazy, 73, said he believed the 

ate would amount to “at least 

1,200,000 in ticket sales alone. 

Cohn was accompanied by 
Fugazy, Jack's nephew William 
Fugazy, Tom Bolan and some 
other representatives of the 
| Features Sports, Inc. 

“We see no reason for chang- 
_ing that name. It does not mat- 
_ter what name we use,” Cohn 
told the United Press Interna- 
| tional. 


Basketball Delegates 
For Manila Picked 


|. The Japan Basketball Associ- 
ation yesterday picked 13 play- 
ers and five officials as the Japa- 
nese delegation to the first 
Asian Basketball Champion- 
ships. 

The meet will be held Jan. 15 
in Manila. The first Asian 
Basketball Conference will also 
ol sm in the Philippine cap- 


The 18-member Japanese dele- 
gation is scheduled to leave 


j 
| 


Tokyo for Manila by Air 
France Jan. 14. 

Participating in the Asian 
cage championships will be 


countries, including the 
\top four in the Third Asian 
Games in Tokyo last year—the 
|Philippines, Taiwan, Republic 
‘of Korea and Japan—plus 
gapore, Hongkong and Ma- 


| French Avalanche 


Kills 3 Skiers 

VAL, D'ISERE, France (AP) 
—A sudden avalanche Monday 
engulfed seven skiers, killing 
three of them before rescue 
parties arrived. 

The avalanche swept the 
slope between the little villages 
Laisinant and Fornert. 


500,000 Fans 
Expected at 
Bowl Games 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Almost 
a half-million fans are expected 
at football stadiums in Amer- 
ica’s “sun belt” this week to 
see nine college football bowl 
games, which this year are pack- 
ed with extra glory as well as 
the usual gold. 


Unbeaten-untied Syracuse, the 
nation’s No. 1 team, js a 12-point 
favorite to provide its right to 
the national championship by 
beating fourth-ranked Texas in 
the Cotton Bowl on Friday, 
Jan. 1, before a throng of about 
75,000 at Dallas. 


Second-ranked Mississippi and 
third-ranked Louisiana State 
ciash before about 82,000 in the 
Sugar Bowl at New Orleans 
with the winner ready to claim 
top national honors if Syra- 
cuse stumbles. Odds makers 
rate Old Miss a 6% point favo- 
rite despite a 7-3 regular sea- 
son loss to LSU, last year’s na- 
tional champion. 


Wisconsin is a 6%-point favo- 
rite over Washington in the 
Rose Bowl, Georgia an 11-point 
pick over Missouri in the Orange 
Bowl, and Arkansas even 
money against Georgia Tech in 
the Gator Bowl in other big 
games. 


Here’s how this week's bowl 
menu will be served: 


Thursday 
Sun Bowl, El Paso, Tex. New 
Mexico State (7-4) vs. North 
a (9-1), Expected attendance: 


Friday 
Rose Bowl, Pasadena, Calif.. Wis- 
consin (7-2) vs. Washington (9-1), 
98,000, 

Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Tex. Syra- 
cuse (10-0) vs. Texas (9-1), 75,- 
Sugar Bowl, New Orleans, LSU 
(9-1) vs. Mississippi (9-1), 82,000. 
Orange Bowl, Miami, Fia.. Missouri 
(6-4) vs. Georgia (9-1), 75,000. 
Prairie View, Prairie View, Tex., 
Prairie View (8-2) vs. Wiley (2-6), 

5,000. 


Tangerine, Orlando, Fla. Middile 
Tenn. (8-1-1) vs. Presbyterian 
(9-1), 11,000. 


Saturday. 

Gator Bowl, Jacksonville, Fle.. Ar- 
kansas (8-2) vs. Georgia Tech 
(6-4), 44,000. . 

Shrine, San Francisco, East ‘vs. 
West, 60,000. 


6-Man P.I. Team Flies 
To Taipei Boxing Meet 


MANILA (AP)—Six-man Phi- 
lippine boxing team flew to 
Taipei Tuesday to participate in 
the th'-d Southeast Asian box- 
ing tournament Jan. 1-7. 


Three officials accompanied 
the team composed of flyweight 
Segundo Macalad, bantam- 
weight Jose Bonus, feather- 
weight Cresencio Segaya, light- 
weight Gonzalo Cabildo, light 
welterweight Ruben Viray and 
welterweight Salvador Torres. 

Bonus wo.. the fiyweight 


championship in the 1957 touna- 
ment in Burma, 


LONDON (AP)—Arsenal won 
10 at Luton Monday and halted 
a slump that has sent the 
world-famous London soccer 
team sliding from third place in 
the English League standings to 
near the foot of the First 
Division. 


A goal a minute before half- 
time by Center Forward Len 
Julians gave Arsenal victory in 
a scrappy match that ended with 
most of the Arsenal players 
packing their goal to keep out 
'Luton’s attackers. 


Only Luton’s poor shooting 
and the lack of a marksman 
saved Arsenal from defeat. 


Arsenal now has got only 
seven points from the last 13 
matches and is seventh from the 
bottom of Division 1 with 21 
points. Bottom team Luton has 
16 points. 

Leeds United, third from the 
bottom, pulled off the upset of 
the day with a 4-1 away victory 
over league-leading Tottenham. 
Second-placed Preston North 
End was held to a 1-1 draw by 
Leicester, fifth from the bottom. 

Monday's matches, the wind- 
up of the Christmas program, 
left Tottenham clinging to a 
one point lead at the top of the 
standings. Tottenham has 32 
points and Preston 31. 

A crowd of 52,730, saw Leeds 
score three second half goals 
for a 41 victory over Totten- 
ham—two by Center Forward 
John McCole and the other by 
Inside Forward Alec Cameron, 
Tottenham had plenty’ of 
chances but the forwards were 
goal shy. Tottenham Winger 
Cliff Jones hit the cross bar 
with a penalty kick. 

Leicester shot into a 15-sec- 
ond lead against Preston on a 


goal by Inside Right Cheese- 


Nt ca 


Arsenal Edges Luton, 1-0; 
Leeds Upsets Tottenham 


borough. Preston pulled level 
in the fourth minute when Lei- 
cester Fullback Knapp miskick- 
ed the ball into his own net. 

There were plenty of holiday 
surprises In Monday’s matches 
in the mud. 

Manchester United raced to a 
41 away victory over cham- 
pionship challenging Burnley 
and Sheffield Wednesday wen 
2-1 at Fulham. 

Arsenal's victory at Luton 
was the London team’s first 
win in six matches. 

Top places in the English Soc- 
cer League standings after Mon- 
day’s matches: 


DIVISION 1 
W D iL GFGA Pts. 
Tottenham .12 8 4 53 30 32 
Preston ....12 7 5& 49 39 31 
Burniey ....13 3 8 55 4 2 
Blackburn ..13 3 8 44 35 29 
West Ham 
United .... 13 3 8 47 42 2 
Wolverhamp- 
COR cocooes. 18 8 8 45 28 
DIVISION 2 
Aston Villa.16 2 3 58 20 38 
Cardiff City.14 6 4 49 32 3 
Rotherham .13 7 4 43 33 33 
Middles- 
brough ...13 4 7 ST 36 30 
Huddersfield 
Town ..... 10 7 #7 4 30 27 
Stoke City ..10 7 8 48 48 27 
DIVISION 3 
Me Stbcoce a =e & 
Southampton 4 6 5S 6 42 34 
Coventry 
City eee 3B §&§ @ S BS BD 
Bournéd- 
mouth ....13 5 8 47 41 31 
Grimsby 
oo) 10 10 6 54 43 «30 
Shrewsbury .11 7 7 61 43 29 
DIVISION 4 
Walsall ..... 18 3 3 62 26 3% 
Torquay ....15 2 8 49 S31 32 
Notts County 15 2 9 ST? 38 32 
Millwall ...10 12 3 42 30 22 
Watford ....l4 @ 7 4 38 31 
8 3 2 Ow 


Stockport ... 13 4 
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To Open in London 


next February. 


| Diem Meets 
U.K. to Hold Trade Talks 


With Japan in February Private Talk 


LONDON (AP)—Britain announced Monday night that nego- 
tiations for a new trade pact with Japan would open in London 


Trade officials of both nations will meet to reach an agree- 


ment replacing the Anglo-Japanese irade “arrangements” due to 


expire March 31, 


The British Board of Trade, a government department, did 


not amplify the announcement 
of the forthcoming talks, but 
repotts said the Japanese attach 
“particular importance” to 
them. 

British imports from Japan 
were worth about $98 million 
last year. 

Exports from Britain to Japan 
came to about $56 million. 

Informed sources said the 
Japanese were concerned about 
the recent freeing of dollar ex- 
ports to Britain—believing they 
would increase the competition 
already faced by Japanese ex- 
porters, 

In addition, the sources said, 
Japan is worried about moves 
to ease restrictions between 
the rival trade blocs in Europe 
~—the six Common Market pow- 
ers and the newly formed Out- 
er Seven association. 

France and West Germany 
head the Common Market 
group. Britain and the Scan. 
dinavian countries lead the Out- 
er Seven area. 

Next month representatives 
of the two groups are due to 
confer in Paris with representa- 
tives of North American indus- 
tries, 

Commented the 
correspondent of the London 
Times: “If these three groups 
are able to make satisfactory 
arrangements to reduce restric- 
tions between themselves, Japan 
-—the only other fully industri- 
alized nation in the non-Com- 
munist world—may be faced 
with some further competition. 


diplomatic 


special arrangements will be re- 
quired to assist Japan.” 

Britain's main imports from 
Japan have been canned sal- 
mon, orange juice, timber, ply- 
wood, and cotton grey cloth for 
re-export. 

Wooltrops, chemicals and ma- 
chinery are Japan's main im- 
ports, 

Britain restricts imports of 
bottled and canned fruit, cloth- 
ing, electrical and photographic 
appliances, sewing machines, 
phonograptks, watches and 
clocks. 

Japan puts similar quota re 
strictions on British woolens, 
whisky, gin, fabrics, canned 
meat, Cental appliances, radios 
and agricultural machinery. 


“United States officials have) 
been saying in view of this that! 


—— 


Canon Co. Plans 
Plant in Italy 


The Canon Camera Co. 
has concluded negotiations 
with the Canon Europe Co. 
in Geneva to construct an 
assembly plant in Italy. 

_ The construction of the 
new plant was necessitated 
by the big increase in ex- 
port of Canon cameras to 
Europe in recent years. 

Construction work is ex- 
pected to be started around 
June next year, it is report- 


Japan, Indonesia 
Sign Cotton Plan 


Japan and Indonesia yester- 
day signed their second cotton 
processing arrangement in Dja- 
karta, the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice announced, 

Takio Ohda, ambassador to In- 
donesia, signed for the Japanese 
Government and Soewito Koe- 
soemowidagdo, foreign vice min- 
ister, for the Indonesian Govern- 
ment. . 

Under the arrangement, Japa- 
nese mills will process. up to 
$10,500,000 worth of raw cotton 
into cotton yarn and cotton 
goods. The raw cotton to be 
processed will be sold to Indo- 
nesia in local currency by the 
United States under the Surplus 
Farm Product Disposal Act. 

The processing charge is pay- 
able in pounds sterling cash, the 
Foreign Office said. 

The $10,500,000 worth of raw 
cotton to be processed by Japan 
is equivalent to 75 per cent of 
the $14 million worth of raw 
cotton whose processing order 
will be placed by Indonesia 
with foreign mills, the Foreign 
Office also said. 

The first shipment of process- 
ed cotton to Indonesia under the 
new arrangement is expected 
next month according to the 
Foreign Office. 


PP. 


STEAM 


NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


Monthly Passenger Service From 


HONGKONG to LONDON 
Vie Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bomboy, 
Aden and Port Seid 
Leaves Hongkong Arrives London 


R.M.S. “CARTHAGE” .. 
R.M.S. “CANTON” 
*R.M.S. “IBERIA” 
R.M.S. “CORFU” ...... 
+R.M.S. “HIMALAYA” .. 
R.M.S. “CARTHAGE” .. 
R.MS. “CANTON” .... 
RMS. “CORFU” ...... 
R.M.S. “CARTHAGE” .. 


‘60 14 Mar. ‘60 
11 Apr. 
16 Apr. 
9 May 
24 May 
6 Jun. 
4 July 
2 Aug. 
30 Aug. 


12 Feb. 
11 Mar. 
20 Mar. 
8 Apr. 
28 Apr. 
6 May 
3 Jun. 
1 July 
29 July 


*Calls Yokohama 11 Mar. and- Kobe 13 Mar. 1960 
*Calis Yokohama 18 Apr. and Kobe 20 Apr. 1960 


First Class: 
Tourist Class: 
First Class: 
Tourist Class: 


Yokohama/London from £237 (U.S. $663.60) 
Yokohama/London from £142 (U.S. $397.60) 
Hongkong/London from £217 (U.S. $607.60) 
Hongkong/London from £140 (U.S. $392.00) 


Apply to your local TRAVEL AGENTS or 


Asents— MACKINNONS ~4 


Yokohama 
8-4341/5 


C.P.0. Box 854 P.O. Box 215 


gents 
Osaka 
23-5312/6 


Kobe 
3-6141/5 
P.O. Box 246 


Build up 


your savings 
the profitable way! 


THE NOMURA SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


1-1, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo ~° 
Tel: (211) 3973-6 


Write or call today for free information 
on investment opportunities in Japan. 
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Kubota for 


SAIGON (UPI)—Yutaka Kubo 
ta, president of the Nippon 
Koei Co. which drew up the de 
sign for the Da Nhim power 
development plan in central 
Vietnam, met 
Dinh Diem Tuesday. 

Also taking part in the con- 


ference “at the presidential 
palace was Mitsuhiro Matsu- 
shita, director of Dainan Koei, 


one of the largest Japanese con- 
cerns doing business in Vietnam. 

Details of the discussion were 
not disclosed, but observers not- 
ed the meeting followed on the 
heels of the Japanese Diet’s final 
approval of the war reparations 
agreement which will finance 
the Da Nhim project over a five- 
year period, The project is ex- 
pected to cost about $35 million. 

Kubota is also the adviser of 
the Japanese delegatjon’s coor- 
dination committee for the sur- 
vey of the lower Mekong River 
basin, 

Meanwhile, the newspaper 
Saigon Moi (New Saigon) hailed 
the Diet’s action of the war 
indemnity pact as a “great vic- 
tory.” The paper said the final 
approval showed two things: 

—The Japanese Government, 
like the Japanese people, fol- 
lows an above-board licy. 

~The Republic of Vietnam 
has scored a great victory over 
the opposition which includes 
the Hanoi Government which 
claimed the Saigon Government 
did not represent all Vietnam. 


Japan-Soviet Confab 


‘Recessed for Holidays 


The Japan-Soviet trade nego- 
tiations which were begun in 
Tokyo Dec. 16 were temporarily 
suspended yesterday due to the 
coming New Year holidays and 
will be resumed on Jan. 4. 


sides had reached a broad agree- 
ment for a new trade accord 
with a duration of three years 
and the trade amount for the 
first year to be $60 million as 
against the current agreement's 
$35 million. . 

The Foreign Office is expected 
to actively push the talks after 
resumption with a view to ob- 
taining Cabinet approval of the 
new agreement on Jan. 8&8. 


‘Bank Clearings 


(Dec. 29) 
Bills Cleared . 388,101 
Value eeteee ¥101,484,170,000 
Balance ....+.°¥ 8,318,711,000 
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0. J. Negaard, American President Lines manager for 


Japan, Korea and Okinawa, received from Capt. Valdemar Niel- 
son, master of the S.S. President Cleveland, a certificate ap- 
pointing him an ambassador of goodwill for the San Francisco 


World Trade Center. 
aboard the Cleveland is Chief 


Viewing the ceremonies held recently 


Purser J. V. Malumphy. Art 


Chase, manager, Richard Murray, assistant manager of APL’s 
Kobe-Osaka offices were similarly honored. 


Japan Has Colorful Show 
At San Francisco Center 


The World Trade Center at 
San Francisco is Western Amer- 
ica’s only international market 
place serving global commerce 
through the Golden Gate, 


Opened in 1956 the center is 
located in downtown San Fran- 
cisco in a modern, $3 million 
structure and has been a signi- 
f.cant factor in building new car- 
goes in two-way commerce be- 
tween California and overseas 
trading centers. 


More than 100 firms engaged 
in various phases of internation- 
al trade and transportation are 
housed on the three floors of 
As a focal point for 
increasing and facilitating 
worldwide commerce, it has es- 
tablished all the major services 


It was reported that both | & enter and conduct interna- 


tional business from point of 
shipment to destination. Faci- 
lities for international banking, 
freight forwarding, customs 
brokerage, foreign market, trade 
promotion, traffic and rate ad- 
vice, public relations and other 
counseling requirements are 
available. 


The center even has three 
ambassadors of goodwill in 
Japan. O. J. Negaard, manager 
of American President Lines’ 
operations in Japan, Korea and 
Okinawa, and Art Chase, man- 
ager, and Richard Murray, as- 
sistant manager of APL’s Kobe- 
Osaka office, were so honored 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 
Government accused American 
importers of French-made Re- 
nault and Peugeot automobiles 
of fixing prices and otherwise 
restricting sales of the cars in 
this country. 

The Justice Department filed 
a civil antitrust suit against 
Renault, Inc., and Peugeot, Inc., 
both American subsidiaries of 
French parent companies head- 
quartered in New York: 

The suit, filed in U.S. federal 
court for the Southern District 
of New York, also named 16 
distributors. 

The complaint charged that 
the two companies and their 
distributors fixed wholesale and 
retail prices of Renault and 
Peugeot automobiles and parts 
and allocated exclusive sales 
territories to their 700 dealers. 

In 1958, the Justice Depart- 
ment said, retail sales of new 
Renault and Peugeot cars in the 
United States totalled about 
$85,000,000. Total U.S. sales of 
all new foreign cars that year 
totalled approximately $700,000,- 
000 


The suit was filed under the 
Sherman and Clayton Antitrust 
Laws dealing with unlawful re- 


straint of competition. 
, Robert A. Bicks, the depart- 
|/ment’s anti-trust chief, said the 
suit was aimed at fostering 
competition in the U.S. aatomo- 
bile market. He said it ‘should 
permit Renault and Peugeot to 
compete more advantageously 
for consumer preference in that 
market.” 
The Peugeot statement, sign- 
ed by Francis Daeschner, vice 
president and general manager 
of Peugeot, Inc., termed the 
Government’s charges “with- 


U.S. Suit Filed Against Car Firms 


evt foundation in fact or law,” 

“We are confident of our 
ability to prove this to be true, 
wen and as this legal action is 
brought to trial.” 


Peugeot pointed out it has 
been operating on the U.S. mar- 
ket for only 18 months but “in 
that time its vigorous market- 
ing has introduced a heavy 
trend toward increasing com- 
petition . .. to the benefit of 
American buyers.” 


Peugeot charged “an effort is 
being made by the (U.S.) Gov- 
ernment to introduce entirely 
new and legally unsupported in- 
terpretations of contracts which 
many manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods have with their 
distributors. If the Govern- 
ment’s contentions were to be- 
come the law of the land, 
practically every concern in the 
United States marketing its 
products through independent 
distributors would be forced to 
alter drastically their long-es- 
tablished marketing  proced- 
ures.” 


Peugeot said it was “prepared 


to oppose the Government's un- |. 


reasonable legal action to the 
fullest extent possible under 
the laws of the United States. 
And we are confident that the 
courts as well as public opinion 
will support our position.” 
Renault, in its comparatively 
milder statement, pointed out 
that despite “sensational” sales, 
Kenault still oceupies a “rela- 
tively minor place in the na- 
tion’s vast automobile industry. 
“It is, therefore, difficult to 
understand how we can be ac- 
cused of constituting or threat- 
ening to constitute a mono- 


poly.” 


recently. 
Other facilities available at 
the center include worldwide 


communications, multilingual 
interpreting and _ translating 
services, bilingual secretaries 


and business counseling. 


Japan is represented on the 
second floor of the center with 
a display of products and an in- 
formation center. This ex- 
hibit, one of the most colorful 
in the center, is jointly spon- 
sored by the Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Northern 
California and JETRO. 


Northern California's foreign 
port volume totals over $1,000 
million annually—is a corner- 
stone of the entire state’s pros- 
perity. One in every three 
workers in the San Francisco 
area’s resident population of 3,- 
500,000 depends upon water- 
borne trade for daily income. In 
the 11 Western states served 
by the world trade center and 
the harbor region are more 
than 25 million high income res- 
idents—one of the most im- 
portant markets for Japan's 
exports. About 500,000 new res- 
idents every -year join: Cali- 
fornia’s 15 million population. 


Managed by Frank E. Feliz, 
the center is financed by the 
San Francisco Port Authority 
and guided by the World Trade 
Center Authority, a State of 
California agency. 


According to Feliz the operat- 
ing philosophy of the organiza- 
tion is relatively simple. Amer- 
ican imports from the world 
of free nations call for the pay- 
ment of U.S. dollar overseas. 
Conversely, this U.S. money 
purchases American products 
needed in foreign countries’ 
development programs. The 
center supports the policy that 
America should buy its fair 
share of world commodities to 
maintain a reasonable trade bal- 
ance. Since San Francisco is 
the most strategically and eco- 
nomically located distribution 
center for goods moving to and 
from the Pacific regional mar- 
ket, the world trade center 
creates a hub of California com- 
merce to serve the two-way 
trade through San Francisco. 


Leaving for Moscow 


Japanese Minister to the 
Soviet Union Shinsaku Hogen 
is scheduled to leave Tokyo In- 
ternational Airport for Moscow 
at 12:30 p.m. today by SAS. 

Hogen has been visiting 
Japan to prepare for Japan- 
Soviet fishery talks scheduled to 
open in Moscow in February. 


Currency Report 


The Bank of Japan’s note 
issue Monday increased by ¥29,- 
300 million to ¥1,110,800 mil- 
lion. Outstanding loans rose 
by ¥2,800 million to ¥44,800 
million. The bank’s national 
bond holdings went up ¥23,200 
million to ¥649,900 million, 


Hongkong Quotations 


HONGKONG (UPI) — Tuesday's 
closing quotations: Hongkong dol- 
lars 5.69125 per U.S. dollar cash; 
5.715 per T.T.; 15.85 per pound 
sterling; 250.375 per tael of gold; 
141.5 per ¥10,000. 
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For over 80 yeors, 
Japan's largest commerciol 
bonk has fostered interna- 
tional trade and commerce. 
if you need assistance in 


Japan, contoct .» . 


tHe FUJI BANK. tro. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
OVERSEAS: London Branch: 


Circus, London E. 


me York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York, 


Calcutta Representative Office: 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 


ony House, Finsbury 
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of 
j | Mission in Tokyo, yesterday ex- | 
|| pressed surprise at a report at-| 
| tributed to him saying Japan's | 


P.I. Mission 
Head Denies 
Cartel Story 


By The Associated Press 
inister Caesar Lanuza, chief 


the Philippine Reparations | 


resurgent cartels are tending | 
to monopolize the supplying of | 
capital goods for Manila under 
the Japan-Philippine war in- 
demnity agreement. 

A spokesman said Lanuza like- 
Wise denied sending such a re- 
port to the Philippine Senate. 

He said apparently the Manila 
newspaper was referring to a 
speech Lanuza delivered before 
the PhilippineJapan Society 
Feb. 4, 1957, reported in a volu- 
minous reparations report cover- 
ing the period from Sept. 20, 
1956, to Dee, 31, 1958. 

In that speech almost three 
years old, Lanuza told the 
audience: 

“It is my earnest hope... that 
while Japanese suppliers of late 
are organizing themselves into 
cartels ... for their common 
benefit, they would not arbitrari- 
ly raise the prices of repara- 
tions items and thereby reduce 
the quantity of goods and serv- 
ices ... under the reparations 
agreement.” 

The spokesman said the mis- 
sion also sent a memorandum 
to Manila April 7, 1958, listed 
in the 517-page report in which 
it discussed “cartels, carteliza- 
tion and prices,” and pointed 
out; : 

“,..- Although they (cartels) 
cover a major portion of Japa- 
nese industries, they have not, 


raising the prices of their pro- 


, 500 stocks: 
|minus 0.02. 


to the knowledge of the mis 
sion, abused their collective) 
strength by indiscriminately 


Fore ign 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


NEW YORK (AP)—The stock 
market drifted lower Monday in 
moderate trading. 


Losses from fractions to a dollar 
or so outnumbered gainers. De- 
clines of several points were re- 
corded by a few wide movers, in- 
cluding some which have done es- 
pecially well in 1959. 

Yearend transactions to establish 
gain or losses for tax purposes 
caused cross-cufrents but over-all 
the drift was downward. 

Steels, metals and oils emerged 
with more gains than losses while 
the electronics were weak. Ajr- 
lines, rails, drugs and aircraft had 
® preponderance of losers. 


Of 1,244 issues traded, 623 de- 
dined and 39 advanced. 

The Associated Press average 
of 60 stocks was unchanged at 228 
dollars. 

Volume was 2,830,000 shares com- 
pared with 2,320,000 on Thursday. 
The electronics issucd could have 
been affected by an article in «a4 
financial weekly forecasting trouble 


ahead for companies dealing im 
transistors. 
Developments in the US. steel 


strike situation were not encour- 
aging. Steel shares showed a firm- 
er tone late in the day, however, 
when the Steelworkers Union hint- 
ed it might order a selective strike 
of only part of the industry when 
the 80-day court injunction period 
ends. 

Ampex, still affected by last 
week's news of potential new 
competition in the tape recorder 
field from General Electric, was 
the most active stock, off 744 at 
10444 on 84.700 shares. Hupp Corp. 
was second, off % at 8% on 58,400 
shares. Third was Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), up ‘% at 47% on 
37,500 shares. 

Next came General Motors, 
™% at 544%, and American Tele- 
phone, off % at 76%. 

Standard and Poor's 500-stock 
index: 425 industrials: Open 63.57, 
High 63.90, Low 63.10, Close 63.47, 
minus 0.01; 25 rails: 33.68, 33.80, 
33.37, 33.43, minus 0.19; 50 utilities: 
44.40, 44.46, 44.14, 44.37, minus 0.03; 
59.08, 59.39, 58.65, 58.98. 


up 


Dow-Jones closing stock aver- 


Markets 


a 


Thompson Ramow .. 56% 55'y 
Tide Water Oi! . 23's 
Oth Century-Fox .. Ws 35 

, / fare busesseo, ED 18s 
Union Carbide ..... 147% 146 

Union Ol Calif. .... 41 40". 
Union Pacifie ....... W's B's 
United Aircraft Corp. 40's 39°54 
United Fruit ........ 28's 2" 

U.S. Industries ...... 10% 10% 
> eer . 27% 
US. Rubber ,......6 GI% 62's 
US. Smelt & Ref... 28% 28'» 
US. Steel ...cccess »- 2% P85, 
Warner Bros. ....... 4% 42%, 
Western Union Tel. 50% 50'y 
Westinghouse Elec. . 105 106%, 
Woolworth F. W. Co. 64 G4'» 
Youngstown Sheet .. 1531's 1Wty 


Zenith Radice 108" 107 
Market Tone Higher Mixed 
Total Stock Sales 2,320,000 2.430,000 


*seeeee 


BANK STOCKS 
Bank of America 68% Bid 71% 
Ask; Chase Manhattan 95 Bid 99 
Ask; First Nat City 90% Bid 4% 
Ask; Guaranty 114% Bid 117% Ask: 
first National Boston 95 Bid 99 Ask. 


LONDON STOCKS 


LONDON (AP)—London stock 
markets reopened Monday after the 
Christmas break in the same go 
ahead fashion that has lasted 
through the year. 

Industrial shares once again 
chalked up widespread gains, often 
enhanced by a shortage of stock. 
Business optimism both here and 
in the United States was behind 
the advance. 

Oils improved under modest de- 
mand. Gold shares were firm. 

Coppers and diamonds improved. 
Government bonds met further 
selling and generally were lower. 

The Financial Times industrial 
index was 3344, up 5.5. 


Commodities 
FOREIGN 2» 


By Kyodo News Service 


(Closing Prices) 
NEW YORK COTTON 
(Cents per Ib.) 


ducts. ; : Dec. 24 Dec. 28 

“This is conclusively estab | *S*s: 3° industrials: Open 67132,/c.4¢ ~ |... N33.15 N33.15 

'High 67441, Low 665.96, Close March B 
lished by the fact that despite | geo77 agp 0.92: 20 rails: 154.40, - vreees B 33.09 B 33.13 
their existence (sanctioned by / 354.92, 152.87, 153.32, off 0.96; 15 july ovece eee oe 33 33 
the Japanese Government) in| utilities: 987.11, 87.51, 8682, 87.14, NEW ORLEANS covean 
such industries as cement, iron| up 0.13; 65 stocks: 217.69, 218.64, (Cents per Ib.) 
and steel, fertilizers and others, | 216.95, 217.10, off 0.39. + hg Oe ee al 
the prices of these products as Spot cecccccoe S136 31.15 
contracted and procured by the | Dec. 24 Dec. 28| March ...... - B33.13 B33.14 
mission are about equal to their Allied Chemical .... 116% 115 —— esessesee B33.30 B33.32 
current domestic quotations at Allis Chalmers ..... 331, 9% | PUNY ++-- +.» B33.12 B33.14 
the time of contract.” | Aluminium Ltd. .... 341, 3314 way Fe pe a CES 

| Aluminum Co. ...... 107 57 S per ib. 

The cong eo rt | American Petroleum 73%, gts Dec. 24 Dec. 28 
Lanuza’s report to Philippine | American Can ...... 41% 4214 ere 3.08 3.09 
Senate leaders aroused fear |American Cyanamid 531, 573, CHICAGO WHEAT 
that high prices dictated by the | Amer. Smelt & Ref. 521, 53 . (Cents per bushel) 
Japanese cartels might lessen | A™eTican Sugar .... 27% 26% ee. Oe Dee. 38 

pa > ae | American Wis ecéec . 761, 761% SPot ..esceces 204'% ° 
the value of the reparations | american Tobacco .. 107% 1075; March ...... P 20315 203% 
program. It said Senate leaders | Anaconda ea 627% Me? wceuceoee 201% 201% 
were considering measures to | Armour & Co. ...... 36% 351, | July ete , ae 183"e 
neutralize this reported mono-| Assoc. Dry Goods .. 5934 59% te a Ty 
polistic tendency, but no details | Atlantic Refining .. 40% 401% ©. 7 

’ | Baltimore & Ohio .. 39%, 3914 Dec. 24 Dec. 28 
were discussed. Bendix Aviation .... 71% 71% | FAM.  aeeesnnes B35 B34%s 

The Philippine Reparations | Bethlehem Steel .... 5414 544,|78M.-March .. B34% B33'2 
Mission emphasized that “Japan | poms Aispione coos 90% 3014 y mtg 4 ve 

} roden O. eeeeesed 871, 874; ai cen per 
has been complying DY ite T|Sorg'Warner "<=. -- aah tt Bee 2h" ec. 2 
or No hig the | Bridgeport Brass ... 40%  40%,|Jan-RSSNo.1 B115% 11315 
ere has been only © | Burroughs Corp. ... 36% 35% | Jan.RSSNo.3 Bii4%, 1124 
most pleasant relations between | Canadian P. Ry. ... 25°% 25 SINGAPORE TIN 
the mission and the Japanese — JL. a igese 22', 21% (Straits es picul) am 
Government and their people.” | Celanese Corp. - 26% 26% Dec. 28 Dec. 2: 
The mission spokesman raid Cerro de Pasco .... 39%6 38% | Spot ..+..---. 386% 38542 
im decent ti ro. | Chesapeake && Ohio 651% 6514 *—Closed 
ourth year reparations pr! chrysier Corp. ..... 6814 67% - 
— is on —— wre Hehe genes Cities Service ...... 47%; 47% t 
p e e repor s expec Coca-Cola eeeeee eee 149 150 E han R 
ready by February or March. ee eee oe 1% 40% XC ge a CS 

He also stated that eight| C'wea Mm «+++ 564 56% — 
cargo motor vessels priced at | Consolidated Edison 58%, 58% Rend YORK (AP)—Clasing for 
¥7.991 ili $22 illio Continental Oj] .... 54% 53%4 > Cign exchange rates re tain 

, million = ( m MN) | Gorn Products Ref. 507 5614 | in dollars, others in cents, and de- 
were under construction in! crane Co. .......... 641, 641, | Cimals of a cent): 

Japanese shipyards for delivery | Crown Zellerbach .. 51% 537% 3 Mon. Prev. Day 
sometime next year. They in-| Curtiss-Wright ..... 31 3014 —— in N.Y. ara a 
clude five ranging from 12,100 to | Dis. Corp. Seagrams 33 33 a 
12.800 tons Douglas Aircraft ... 37% 3734 urope: 
He said 20 other vessels con- | D°¥_ Chemical ...... 98% — 91'4 | Grek Marital 
an Be pecasdedbe ee 265% (pound) 2.7975 2.7974 
tracted at ¥53,538,000 ($148,681) | pastern Air-Lines .. 23 32% | Great Britain 
were also being built in Japa-| Eastman Kodak .... 107 108*% 30 day futures 2.7995 2.7994 
nese shipyards for next year.| Food Mach. & Chem. 491, 49% | Great Britain 
They consist of a dredger,| Ford Motor Co. .... 90% so%,| 60 day futures 28011 2.8010 
various kinds of tugboats and |General Dynamics .. 46 oS 
a us |General Electric ... 95%  94%| 90 day futures 28024 2.8024 
shing boats. General Mills ...... 31 30%, | Belgium (franc) 2.0005 2.0005 
General Motors .... 53% 5414 egg Ee ret 203775 2.038 
; ° 4s General Tel. ........ 82 82% | West rmany 
Tokyo’s Airline Georgia Pacific Corp. 47 46% | (Deutsche Mark) 23.9825 23.9825 
9 + | Getty CMD ..c.cccccce 18% 18 | Holland (guilder) 2652 26.5225 
° . Gillette Co. ...... wee 66% «= 6644 | Htally (lira) 1625 1625 
al UES | Goodrich, BF. Co... 86% 86% | Portugal (escudo) 3.50 3.50 
Goodyear Tire ..... 141 1404 Sweden (krona) 19.33 19.33 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) | Grace W.R. & Co... 44 43% | Switzerland (franc) 
nesday 5 URRReee = PE cea names ah Pre 
rsoll Rand eseee 824% , . . 
Departures a weg ’ Fyre 441 Latin America: 
Ordinary Registered | 1.1) Harvester ..... 48% 4714 | Argentina (peso) 
——— Mat Caoeing Time | int'l Mickel ......000 208% 100% | | (free) 331 221 
i Int'l Paper ......... 133% 131% Brazil (cruizero 
| Ryukyus, Manila {int'l Telephone andi 38'% 3814 (free) AS 
PAA 2230 1810 * 1615 Jones & Laughlin 853; 85% Mexico (peso) 8.02 8.02 
Los Angeles _ rg * | Venezuela (bolivar) 29.98 29.98 
CPAL 1815 1350 1230 | Kaiser Aluminum .. 53° 52% | Far East: 
Canada, Mexico, British Honduras,| Kennecott Copper .. 94%  %%%| Hongkong dollar 1755 17.55 
Argentina and Libby Owens ..... ee pa o° 
Aires Liggett & Myers eee 4 2 . 
yy 1900 1430 1320 | Lockheed) ....sseeee 31% 31 Baltic Exchange 
USA., Seattle, Alaska, Aleutians Loew's Inc. ..sccese 325% 31% LONDON (UPI)—Monday, Japa- 
JAL 1 — |Lone Star Cement... 292 29'4 | nese charterers were reported to 
Seattle Lorillard, P. Co. «... 37% 37%8 | nave taken tonnage for sugar from 
PAA 2330 1950 1835 a ich Ye on et _the Caribbean Sea area for prompt 
mans, Indonesia, Turkey, Cy- lone a Gene... ak 49% | Dosition, os pees oy 
, ee ‘ * | actually confirm erw ere 
2330 1835 Merck & Co. ...se«s 80'o 804 os ; : 
land, Indonesia, North Korea | Monsanto Chemical. 54% 54a) Sumber ng rom s 
Bangkok "| Montgomery Ward .. sis 3 | Columbia to ewan i ‘youice 
Motorola’ ...«.-. essee 16) by 161 . 
Anahasnge-Cepeubingtn, Sweden, | National Biscuit .... 55% 56 | S1%.000 fio. 
(eeland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, | Nat! Cash Reg. .... 67% 67% ay UB rs were showing 
Romania, Britain, Denmark, Eng. | Nat'l Dairy Prod ... 47% 48% | Close interest in vessels for grain 
: Nat'l Distillers ...... 4 | Shipment from the River Plate to 
iand, France, Greece, the Nether- 34° 3440 
lands. Matt GYSEEE ororen’ BON. SPIb| TS, ented to SANE gnome 
at’ “ee eee 8 10634 106 . 
on me — - 1755 |New York Central. 28% 98% | Im the Indian markets two 10,000 
Bangkok, Caleutta, Bombay | North Pacific Ry... 474, — tons iron ore cangess eliered tor 
, 1835 NWA ereeee eee eeee 30% 30's, | e ruary rom rt and 
Air France 0930 Thurs. 2310 2310 | lin Mathieso ...... 52 522 | trimmed basis, or alternatively 
South Vietham, Cambodia, Laos, | Pacific Gas & Elec. 64'% 6444 | charterers could fix om time char- 
iran, Iraq, France, French Morroco, | Pacific Lighting .... 48% 49 | ter. 
French West Africa, Kuwait, India, PAA eee eeeee eee eee 223% a —— oe 
Nepal, Paris. eomagg oe Pic sscee on ‘oi U S B 7 
enn. allroad ..se« ; 
Arrivals Pepsi-Cola ...ccccce 3846, 38% oe usiness 
1218 NWA New York-Detroit-Mil-| Pfizer, Charles .... 34 33% 
waukee Minn ap li Sp k Phelps Dodge oreo 554% 5534 . . 
0730 PAA San Francisco-Honolulu- | Phillips Petroleum . 46% 46% HOUSING TALLY 

Wake Pure Oil ....ecesee 36%  36%4| | Homebuilding in ‘59 up sharply 
1625 NWA Seoul Quaker Oats ......+ 45% 44%) | over 58 for near-record year. 
1555 CPAL Hongkong RCA eeeeeeereeeeeree 68 67% . 
2130 PAA Philadeiphia-Idlewild- Raytheon ....cs..-2 52% 51% 

Boston-Shannon-London-Amster- | Republic Steel ..... 73's 75 

dam-Frankfurt-Istanbul-Beirut- Reynolds Metals .... Tis 70% 

Karachi-Rangoon-Bangkok- Reynolds Tob B. ... 58% 58% 

Hongkong. Royal Dutch Pet. ... 42% 43 
1700 NWA Taipei-Okinawa St. Regis Paper .... 554 S4te) | 
2155 KLM Amsterdam- Sears Roebuck ..... 48% 49 

Rome-Peirut-Karachi-Bangkok- Shell Of) ....+.. ecco |§=698R% 82 

Manila Shell Transport .. 20's 205% 
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Manila. Southern Co. ....es2 30% 393, 
1610 CAT Hongkong-Taipei-Oki- Southern Pacific ... 22% 2234 

nawa-Tokyo tie a soso aoe oo% = 
0645 JAL Angeles-Honolulu. near Fancs ...+ " ' 

Wake ness Standard Ojl Calif. . 47% 47% 

1805 All Hongkong-Bangkok- Stand. Oil Ind. .... 42'% 

Calcutta-Bombay Stand. Oil NJ. ..... 47% 47% 
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World Bank | 
Urged to Hold 
Up Suez Loan 


NEW YORK (UPI)—The 
Hearst New York Journal 
American Monday called edi- 
torlally for the World Pank Ww 
hold up ite Suez Canai loan to 
the United Arab Republic until 
Israel obtains equal treatment | 
for her shipping on the canal. | 


The editorial was entitled 
“The Suez Outrage.” It said: 
“Under the terms of an inter- 
national treaty made in 18%8, 
the Suez Canal must be kept 


open to the traffic of all nations, 
in war or peace. 


“In spite of the treaty, Nas 
ser's Egyptian regime was per- 
mitted to exprooriate the canu! 
a few years back ) 

“In further violation of the | 
treaty, Nasser’s Government 
debars the maritime traific of 
Israel for use of the waterws!’. 
The pretext given is that Fgeyp* 
and Israel are at War. 


“Now the World Bank has) 
agreed to lend Nasser $56,000, 
000 to improve the Suez Canal 
without stipulating that the un 
just and illegal boycott of Is 
rael be lifted. The loan was 
granted in spite of an appeal 
from 66 congressmen that it be | 
delayed. | 

“Only two days before 
loan was approved, the Nasser 
Government detained a Greek 


| 
ete 


bs | Yokohama. 
the | 


$125,000. 


Other unusual items of the cargo were 296 white 
_ doves for Japanese zoos, and 12 tons of silver bullion worth 


@. 


UPI-Sun Radiophoto 
Longshoremen load a large, heavy duty tractor on board the 
Sateuma Maru in San Francisco Monday before she sailed’ for 


ship with cargo from Israel al- 
though it had given U.N. Sec 
retary Hammarskjold a promise 
of safe passage for the vessel. | 

“In view of Nasser’s actions, | 
lending him money for a canal 
project goes far beyond any in- 


HONGKONG (AP)—A group 
ternational obligation. of Hongkong manufacturers 
“Failure to obtain just and | Monday offered to impose 
equal treatment for Israe! falls yoluntary controls on cotton 


far short of the same responsi | garment exports to the United 
bilities. States in answer to American 
It is not too late to redress | protests that Hongkong’s boom- 
the flagrant wrong inflicted | ing exports are hurting seg- 
upon a struggling new nation. | ments of American industry. 


| The $ Hongkong Garment 

, Manufacturers (for the United 

World N Cotton States) Association, which 

sponsored the compromise 

Ind Active | offer, prouduces about 80 per 

ustry ‘cent of the woven cotton 

MANCHESTER (Kyodo-Reu-/ garments currently exported to 
ter)—The world’s cotton indus- the United States. 

try continued to enjoy a high) The Association bolted the 

rate of activity in the third) parent group the “Hongkong 


quarter of this year, observes 
the Cotton Board in its quarter: 
ly statistical review. 


Garment Manufacturers Union” 
during the visit here last month 
by Henrv Kearns. U.S. assistant 


The review says cotton yarn secretary of commerce. The 
output in those non-Communist parent group — had rejected 
countries for which regular fig- Kearns’ suggestion that Hong- 
ures are available, including all| kong manufacturers impose 
the major exporting countries, voluntary controls or face 
suffered a smaller than usual) possible restrictive legislation 
seasonal decline in the third in the United States against 
quarter and was about 9% them. 
per cent greater than in the parent group served 


This 
| notice again Sunday it was still 
opposed to any form. of the 
voluntary controls. 


The association's compromise 
offer was contained in a memo- 
randum presented by the Hong- 
kong Government to the U.S. 
consulate general here for trans- 
mission to the United States. . 

The offer Was supported by 
the Hongkong Government 
which said in a covering letter 


corresponding period of 1958. 


This is roughly the same per) 
centage increase compared with 
a year earlier as was achieved | 
in the second quarter whereas 
yarn output in the first quarter 
was about the same as in the 
first quarter of 1958. 


The review remarks that the 
greater part of the global in-| 
crease in output is accounted 
for by the United States where 
yarn output (as indicated by it would be prepared to admin- 
raw cotton consumption) in th 


“ ister the plan. 
third quarter was 17 per cent) According to the plan, manu- 


greater than a year earlier. a| facturers here would set ceilings 

Japan, India, the U.K. anc | on five categories of garment ex: 
i a ge ll ports to the United States over 
: ' , ™ | the next three years. The ceil- 
producing at a greater rate than ing for the first year would be 
in the third quarter of 19558. 15 per cent above exports for 

World trade in cotton piece the calendar year 1959. The- 
goods continued its marked ex- ceiling would be raised 10 per 
pansion in the third quarter of | cent the following year and an- 
this year. Compared with the) other 10 per cent the third year. 
corresponding periods of 19558 
exports from non-Communist 


countries showed a decline of - U.S. Reactions 
| j ’ ' 
about 10 per cent in the first WASHINGTON (AP) —USS. 


| cotton textile manufacturers ap- 
Yonie Galt cae a0 tee cae = peared cool Monday to a com- 
the second and third quarters | Promise offer by Hongkong gar- 
respectively gy ow big- | ment manufacturers to set an 
gest increase compared with a| “*Panded ceiling on cotton ex- 
year earlier was achieved by | DO % the United States over 
] ~ | the next three years. 
India but exports from Japan, S 
Hongkong and all the main con. | U S. Commerce Department 
tinental West European: export- officials said they had not re- 


ing countries, except Portugal | Ceived any notification as yet 


nd Italy, al h /from the U.S. consul general 
an al so showed sizeable in Hongkong of ‘the reported 


increases. r a There i edi 
| program. ere wa ° 
Although exports of mam-| — y tne produ 


made fiber fabrics from non-| 

Communist countries in the| _ Within the industry, however, 
third quarter were no greater | the Initial reaction was one of 
than in the second quarter they | surprise that Hongkong manu- 
were roughly 3 per cent greater | facturers would seek to expand 
than in the third quarter of| e 1960 ceiling by 15 per cent 
1958, the Cotton Board’s review | OVer the record 1959 exports 


‘added. which have made a strong im- 
pact on segments of the U.S. 

. ° . market. 
Hino Motors Signs With | Industry sources here predict- 
° ed that U.S. garment and apparel» 
Spain to Export 30 Buses manufacturers would react 


The Hino Motor Co., one of | 
the nation’s largest automobile 
makers, concluded a_ contract 
with the Spanish Government 
yesterday for the export of 30 
buses under a barter trade for- 
mula. 

Buses of the underfloor en- 
gine type will be exported"Phe 
total price is ¥64,800,000 f.o.b. 


H. & S.B. Corp. 


LONDON _ (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corp. announced here 
Monday ghat holders of 82% | 
per cent*of the issued shares | 
of the British Bank of the Micd- 
dle East had accepted its offer | 


strongly against the plan once 
its terms were made known. 

The limitations would be im- 
posed by the Hongkong Gov- 
ernment on five categories of 
exports to this country—blous- 
es, walking shorts and trousers, 
sports shirts, brassieres and 
pajamas. 

For 1960 the ceiling in each 
category would be raised 15 per 
cent over 1959 shipments to 
this country; for 1961 there 
would be a 10 per cent hike in 
the ceiling, followed by an- 
other 10 per cent in 1962, 

Industry sources said they 
would wish to make a close 
study of the figures before is- 
suing any statements on the 


to buy all the Middle East | effect of the voluntary quota 
bank’s issued share capital. | program. 
The Hongkong and Shanghai; !t appeared to some industry 


sources that it was one mo-e 
example of foreign producers 
setting the quotas rather than 
the U.S. Congress establishing 
an import quota it felt was best 
for the American industry. 
There was a” air of caution, 
however. While appearing un- 
happy with the development, 
U.S. producers showed apprecia- 
tion for the efforts of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Henry 


Banking Corp. said that it had 
decided to declare its offer 
unconditional. 


Travelers 


Lewis Cayo, director general | 
of Civil Aviation, Peru, arrived 
in Tokyo yesterday by BOAC 
from Hongkong on a five-day 
inspection trip. 


H’kong Group Offers U.S. 
Cotton Export Controls 


Kearns to negotiate a_ settle. 
ment. 
“It may ve better than noth- 
ing,” one source conceded. 
James A. Chapman, Spar- 
tanburg, S. ., president of the 


7 PI. Panel 
* To Negotiate 
E> Pact Named 


MANILA (UPI)—President 


‘Carlos P. Garcia officially am 


nounced Tuesday an eight-man 


bipartisan Philippine panel to) 


negotiate a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation with 
Japan. 

Talks between the two coun- 
tries are expected to start early 


| next year as soon as the Japa- 


|during World War II, 


! 


nese Government forms a simi- 
lar group. 

Named chairman of the Phi- 
lippine panel was former House 
Speaker Jose P. Laurel Jr., son 
of the late Sen. Jose Laurel, who 
was President of the Govern- 
ment set up by the Japanese 
, 

Opposition Liberal Party 
members included in the group 
were Sen. Rogelio De La Rosa, 


Classified Ad Sect.) 59-5311/9 


Insertions accepted by telephoning 


(switchboard) 
5pm. Yokoham4 Office: Tel: 2-8488 Osaka Office: Tel: 26-3501/2 
for The Japan Times Box Users only. 


YOUR MOST POTENT SALES WEAPON! 


LAssie'ED ABS 


(direct to 
to 


59-1891 


from 98 a.m. 


| Box 266, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


URGENTLY WANTED: Western or 
Japanese style house with. 
/minimum 100 teubo. Location de- | 
sired near railway station seround | 


| cash payment up to ¥15,000,000 for | 


Wanted to Buy 


LAND: with or without house, for 
real property investment. 100-~1,000 
tsubo. Oash payment. Your infor- | 
mation kept strict confidential. | 


_—— 


land 


Meguro or Shibuya. Immediate 


RETIRED American teacher living 
i> Zushi wishes to teach English. 


Situation Wanted 


AMERICAN wishes position in Ja- 
pan #8 accountant or 
manager, many years experience, 
salary open, age 42, best refer- 
ences. Reply box 256, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


: 
: 


; 


| 


For Rent 


APPY NEW YEAR! Oldest e:-'| 
busiNes$ | tablished realtor NAKAJIMA offers pre ea 


Help Wanted GOTO APARTMENT—Central heat- 

| ing. unfurnished, bath, not run- 

COOK-MAID for foreign family |_cing water, TV antenna. private 
| Azabu. Call 408-6393 after 7 p.m. | telephone, parking area, Roppongi 


' a 


| HEAD CHEF any nationality. Must | ~~ 


| former movie star, and Con- | speak English and Japanese. Send 


| 


'merce Undersecretary Perfecto 


; 
; 


American Cotton Manufactures 


Japan. 


gressman Antonio V. Raquiza. 


|application to Officers’ Open Mess, | MENT 
For 


Minister Juan Arreglado, For- | APO 99. 


eign Office legal affairs chief, 
Sen. Lorenzo Sumulong, Con- 
gressman Ramon Mitra, Com- 


Laguio and Central Bank De- 
puty Governor Andres Castillo 
make up the rest of the group. 

Groundwork for talks on the 
pact was laid in December 1958 
during Garcia's state visit to 


ROK Passes Law 
On Foreign Money 


MAID, experienced, English speak- | 


ing, with references, for Ameri- 


|}can couple, live in, telephone 
28-4971. | 
STENOGRAPHER required by 


commercial firm, good opportunity 
for right person, knowledge of 
English essential. Reply with pic- 
ture, personal history, Box 537, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


BRITISH firm requires female 


ness ietters. Must be able to 


ply to Box 263, Japan Times, To- 
kyo. 


SEOUL (AP)—A law design- 
ed to attract private foreign 
capital to South Korea has been 
passed by the National Assem- 
bly. 

The Foreign Investment En-| 
couragement Law, passed by | 


CHEMICAL SALESMAN by leading 
German Importers. Good written 
and spoken English necessary. Only 
experienced persons with chemical 
pharmaceutial knowledge need 
apply. Good opportunity for the 
right man. 


’ 
' 


| call 46-§291/5. 


: 
| 


copy typist with experience of busi- ) 


speak, read and write English. Ap- | 


the legislature Monday, provides | personal history, references to Box | 


‘for tax exemptions and customs | 


incentives for foreign invest- | 
ment, and assures remittance of | 
profits, with drawal of principal | 


259, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


MAID. Must like children. Must 


| 


| 


have experience and recent check- | 


able references. Call 37-3858 any- 


Institute, said in a statement/| and protection from expropria-| time for interview. 


the Hongkong proposal 
disappointing to the textile and 
apparel industries of the Unit- 
ed States.’ , 


Manufacturers Cool 

NEW YORK (AP)—A spokes- 
man for the powerful American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
said Monday he was “most dis- 
turbed to find no mention of 
cotton cloth” in a system of 
voluntary export controls pro- 
posed in Hongkong. 


was | 


He also said “we will have 


: ; | the Finance Minister as chair- 
to study point by point each) man, to administer details. 


portion of the proposed agree-| 


ment before we can say whether 
or not, it will be acceptable to 
the American manufacturers.” 

John Murray, the New York 
representative of the association 
which ties together producers 
of cotton goods in the United 
States, indicated that the offer 
might run into difficulties when 
it was put before the manufac- 
turers. 

We have not yet compiled 
our lists of imports from Hong- 
kong for the full vear,” he said. 
“But I can say this, imports of 


garments from there for the | 


first nine months of 1959 were) 


considered by us to be awfully | ble. 


high.” 


He noted information reach-| that the term of trade would be 
said the Hongkong, 


ing here 


proposal was for still higher | 


garment exports to the United 
States over the next three years 
“a ceiling of 15 per cent above 
1959's volume in 1960, 10 per 
cent over that in 1962 and an- 
other 10 per cent up in 1963.” 

“The American industry,” he 
contended, “would like very 


much to look at the full details | 


of this plan to see exactly that 
is offered and study the pro 
posal as a package.” 

But, said Murray, the in- 
formation needed must come to 
the manufacturer through the 
U.S. Department of Comerce. 
“We will wait for the official 
report,” he said. _ 

Murray said that the Hong- 
kong Government, “while a 
part of the British Common- 
wealth, agreed to limitations of 
cotton cloth to Britain, I can- 
not_find that it does this to th: 
United States, and in this the 
stakes are high.” 

The agreement reached in 
Japan, he added, did cover both 
exports of cloth and finished 
garments, on a 50-50 basis. He 
called it a “glaring omission” 
that cloth was not mentioned 
in the Hongkong proposal. 

Also interesting to the Ameri- 
cans, said Murray, was the stand 
taken by the Hongkong Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Union in 
repeating its opposition gainst 
any form of voluntary controls. 

It was away from this parent 
group that the Hongkong gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association 
recently split. And it is this 
association which sponsored the 
control law, 


Boycott Is Extended 
On S. African Goods 


DAR-ES-SALAAM, Tanganyika 
(Kyodo-Reuter) — The Indian 
merchants and importers of Dar- 
es-Salaam have agreed to give 
full support to a boycott of 
South African goods, it was re- 
ported here Monday. 

The decision was taken at a 
meeting of the Indian Merchants 
Chamber after the receipt of a 
petition from 50 members call- 
ing for a definite directive. 

A previous resolution by the 
chamber, while backing the boy- 
cott, left its application to the 
discretion of individual mem- 
bers. 

The resolution said: “It is the 
duty of every human being to 
sympathize with the voiceless 
non-European peoples of South 
Africa and whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises to contribute by 
action to bringing the South 


+} existing funds in hand, accord- 


African Government to its | 
senses.” H.. 


, 


tion. 

Under the law, an enterprise 
financed by foreign capital will 
get various domestic tax exemp- 
tions during the first eight years 
of its operation. 

And, two years after the date 
of registration, foreign investors 
can start remitting net profits 
and repatriating capital each 
within an annual maximum of 
20 per cent of their investment. 

The law calls for establish- 
ment of a foreign investment 
encouragement committee, with 


Kansai Trade 
Notes —— 


Trading firms in Osaka have 
received from the Soviet Trade 
Mission in Japan offers for cot- 
ton yarn exports to the Soviet 
Union for the first time since 
the end of the war. 

The Soviet offer said that the 
country would like to import 
a total of 900 tons (2 million 


FOREIGN BANK REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OFFICE requires young high- 
ly competent typist-secretary good 
knowldege of writing English cor- 
respondence independently. Apply 
with personal history, picture and 
state salary required. Box 3267, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


AUTOMOBILES 
For Sale 


BEST 1956 Chrysler Windsor four- 
door in Japan. Like new. Light 
green, 25,000 miles, R/H, power. 


AB. 
January. 


1960 FORD Falcon, Rambler, Stude- 
baker, Oldsmobile and other makes 
prices available. Orders accepted 
now, contact Overseas New Car- 
Suppliers at Fuchu 44021; 
Kkawa 22639; Zama 31069; Yokota 
77855; Johnson 55895; Tokyo 
408-4904. 


58 MERCEDES BENZ 2208S; Tele- 
phone 416-0428 (R). 


1960 PLYMOUTH, Dodge & Chrysler 
Accepting Order Now for partic- 


pounds) of Nos. 60 and 85 count 
cotton yarn as soon as practica- 

The trading firms observe 
the barter system: as in the case 
of the recent staple fiber ex- 
port to the Soviet. 

> > ° 

The Kobe Steel Works, Ltd. 
the Sumitomo Electric Indus- 
tries, Ltd. and the Fuji Iron and 
Steel Co., Ltd. have jointly con- 
cluded an export contract of 


| Tel: 


ulars call Kokusai Kogyo Co., Ltd. 
Tokyo. Mr. Nakashimo, Sales Dept. 
45-5101. Yokohama .2-4057/8 
_ Also 
available for Immediate Shipment. 


; 


See at House Mo. 1254 near Johnson | 
Call Johnson 55794 after 3. 


' 


Tachi- | 


| 


' 
} 
i 
’ 
' 


"59 Plymouth & Dodge are. 


Crossing 48-8506/¥. 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
1 room Apt. 
further information, 


Amazing Economy 
Graceful Appearance 
Unique Styling 
Astounding Pep 
Remarkable Resale 
Shintoyo Enterprises, Ltd. 


Phone: 408-5993, 4904, 4728 
or write C.P.O. Box 1304, Tokyo 


PEQUECD UAC ADDO EET 


| BTU with blower, Duotherm 55.000 


| Television set, 
| frigerator, 
| Stove, Lewyt Vacuum Cleaner and 
available. | Wearing Blender by owner. 48-2759. 


|OIL Perfection space heaters, 90,- 


please TEAVING JAPAN. General house- | 


; 
| 


| 720,000. 76-8146. 


right property. Box 261, Japan h : 
Minimum (20 words) ¥600 Per Word ¥25 Box Service ¥100 | Times. Tokyo. “! ae on whee Box 
LL — MISCELLANEOUS Medical 
EMPLOYMENT HOUSING KING'S CLINIC Theodor King 


For Sale 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in Japan 
Special Sizes Made to Order. Orien- 
tal Bed Co. Na. 31, 2-chome, Shire- 
Shiba. Tokyo Tel: | 
(C-Ave. front of | 


MD. Physician & Surgeon, iabora- 
tory tests, X-Ray Yaraki Bldg. 
Roppongi, Azabu, Tokyo 45-7587. 
10:°00-13:00 17°00-18:00. 


DENTIST OR. KIMURA, 7th floor 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- 


7923/4 


you *) fee as usual; fair transac- . pashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 am—é 
| tion is he te consistant policy Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). p.m. Call 27-9000 for appointment 
eo ~ lla. ease cal) 30-2865, gpaACE HEATER; Kenmore 75.000 | English spoken. Monday closed. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLANIC Hours 
} am.—6 p.m. Saturday: 9 a™m.— 
12 noon Room 748, Marunouchi 
Bullding, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. 


Gas | PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
_Jujin-Hospitai, near Shimbashi 
| Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank). Tel: 67-2111/8. Hours: 9.00 
a.m.—6:30 p.m. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawa 


erg and stove. Call 608-2338, Chiyoda Clinic, ist Basement of 

Pr nor<ol tte 4 eee ‘Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya,: Tokyo 

OIL space heater. Coleman 55,000 | Tel: 27-9872. 

BTU never been used ¥65,000. 35,- ; adhe 
DR. RR. TATEYAMA: Venereai 

000 BTU and apartment gas range | Disease, Pregnancy Test. Behind 


imperial Hotei & Yuraku-ta, along- 


BTU. Coleman 35,000 BTU. Phone: 
25-0005. 25-8861. 


BTU, 10,000 BTU. 
li cubic foot 
Washing Machine, 


000 BTU, 50,000 


hold furnishing, including Ameri- 
can appliances RCA TV, Philco re- 


PIANOS: Various GERMAN, AMER- | side railroad. Spoken English, 
\ICAN USED PIANOS best condi- | French, German, Yurakucho 1-14, 
‘tion. New “PRIMATONE” Uprights | Hours 12:00-18:00 Tel: 59-7054. 


: 
; 
’ 


: 
; 
: 


SPACE HEATER 


and grand ¥215,000 up 10 months | DeNgisT T. NAKAHARA D.D.8. 


oot oe eed gq tne (Tulane) main floor New Kaijo 


Marunouchi, Phone: 28-2493. 

DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, a es 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in Hospital. Office hours 


PIANO SHOKAI Motomachi, Naka- 
ku, Yokohama. Tel: 64-1664/5. 


“E FE ES 1955 50,000 BTU 


WONDERFUL western (Oil cen- 


Forward application, | trally heated) 3-4 bedroom house; 


spacious livingroom, diningrooms, 
study. maidrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
stateside kitchen, telephone, large 
beautiful lawn garden, carport, de- 


luxe condition, (furnishable). 
Similar houses Azabu, Akasaka, 
Shibuya, Gotanda, from ‘45,000. 


(2) CALIFORNIAN style complete- 
ly furnished 2 bedroom bungalow 
center. 56-2988, 56-5281, Overseas. 


AOYAMA!! Modernized 3-bedroom 
houses with wonderful lawn gar- 
den carport, large livingroom din- 
ingroom clean kitchen bathroom, 
maidroom telephone ¢asy to heat 
¥75,000, ¥80,000. Pacific 56-1920, 
56-0214. 


TWO STORY Western house, 2 
bedrooms living-dining meidroom 
2 boxrooms, tiled bath, shower, 
telephone carport, walking distance 
from Aoyama side Shibuya station. 
Owner Tel. 40-2996. 


MITAKE Mansion Army approved 


new western style well equipped | 
apartment | 
near | 


luxuriously furnished 
quiet district parking lot 
Shibuya.station now available. Tel: 
40-7171/5. 


NEW Mitake new western style 2nd 
floor well equipped luxuriously 
furnished apartment quiet district 
near Daikanyama station ‘29,600, 
with air conditioner parking-lot. 
Now available, 46-1566. 


AKASAKA, 15th western 2 bed- 
room independent; spacious living- 
room, dining-kitchen, tiled bath- 
room, maidroom, telephone, lawn, 
driveway, ¥70,000. (2) Western 
bedroom independent houses, in 


; 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
' 


} 


’ 


| 


3- 
’ ae _ - — 
_SUN-YA Chinese Restaurant Opens | 


Meguro, Shinagawa, Setagaya, Shi- 


buya and Aoyama. Many others 
¥4,000— ¥ 180,000. Call 30-2865, 
33-3413, 33-8787 Nakajima. 


SARGAIN 


Discount 30-50% 


4,390 tons of wire repe, worth 


¥520 million, to the Soviet 
Union. 
Of the contracted amount, 


2.200 tons will be shipped for 
the first half of 1960 and the 
rest during April-September 
period. ' 

The Kobe Steel Works, Ltd. 
is reported to produce 70 to 80 
‘per cent of the total contract 
amount. 


The Osaka Steel manufactur- 
ing Co. has announced a five- 
year program to double its steel 
output by the end of 1965, at 
a cost of ¥1.,541 million, 

The announcement said the 
company would build one 300- 
ton blast furnace, one 700-ton 
blast furnace and two 30-ton 
rotary converters and_ rein- 
force wire rods manufacturing 
facilities during the five years. 

Of the new furnaces, the 
300-ton blast furnace was sched- 
uled to be completed by next 
April, and the wire rods pro- 
duction facilities by the end of 
1961, it said. 

At the completion of the five- 
year program, the company is 
expected to ptout some 369,000 
tons of pig iron, 434,000 tons of 
blister steel and 399,000 tons of 
steel material, 

Of the total construction cost, 
¥6,900 million will be managed 
by loans, ¥4,000 million by cap- 
ital increase and the rest by the 


ouncement, 
> . 


The Kubota Iron and Mr. 
chinery Works, Ltd. will short- 
ly start production of air-cooled 
diesel engine under a technical 
cooperation agreement with the 
Geberuder Hatz K.D. Co,., Ltd. 
of West Germany. 

The company will make 
diesel engine ranging from five 
to 33 horsepower and reserve 
manufacturing and sales rights 
in Japan, the Republic of Korea 


ing to the ann 
* 


a feat 


NO TAX for Tourists 
MIURA’S CAMERA SHOP 


2nd Fir., Marunouchi Bldg. (Oid) 
Tel: (20) 5626 
Direction for Taxi Driver 


EMVAS Vass (Avi 2m) 


1958 CADILLAC four-door black 
sedan extended deck power brake 
& steering factory installed air 
conditioner electric power window 
kit installed 4,000 miles. Available 
1 Jan. 1960. Lt. Col. Hugill, John- 
son AB, office 55665, home 55566 


| 
i 
i 


AKASAKA =owonderful western- 
residence; big livingroom, dining- 
room, 3-over size bedrooms, maid- 
room w/toilet, drive-in, large lawn, 


telephone, ¥75,000. Centrally Heat- | 


ed gorgeous mansion, 


CHRYSLER Saratoga 1958—black, 
four-door hardtop, white sidewalls, 
power brakes, power steering, tint- 
ed glass, paddea dash, push button 
shifting, kilo speedémeter, 
heater, windshield wasMer, very 
low mileage, available middle of 
January. Call 9497-3458. 


"58 MERCEDES 220S new condition: 
only 2.100 miles. Red leather; 
WST. See by appointment. Avail- 
able 1 January Yokohama 2-5246. 


"57 PLYMOUTH four-door Belve- 
dere fully equipped V-8 automatic 
air condition low mileage. Lt. R. 
Davis, duty 55789, home 55790 John- 
son. 


1956 RENAULT good condition’ with 
R/H owner driven, tax paid, only 
144,000. 48-3479, Tsai. 


1958 TRIUMPH TR-3 white sports 
car, with radio, heater, overdrive 
plus many other extras. 9.500 miles. 
Available Feb. 1960. $2,700. Write 
Box 265, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


BUYING all cars in this country!! 
Any make, year, model, late model 


welcomed, cash payment. For gen- | 


erous appraisal call us right away 
TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 
and 15th 34-0476, 7330, 3265. 


CRA VING : fou r-door sedan OLDS- 


and Nationalist China. It will 
also be authorized to sell its | 
products to the entire world. 
The Hatz engines dre com- 
pact, light, and durable and of | 
simple stra:ture. 
The Kubota [ron and Machin. | 
ery Works anticipates substan: | 
tial demand for tractors, farm | 
machines and construction ma-— 
chines, ' 
Sales of the products are. 
scheduled to start next July. 


MOBILE/BUICK 1957, wanted im- 
mediately. Dial now 59-5471 HIBIYA 
MOTORS, nearby Dai Ichi Hotel. 


WAHT AD SECTION 


radio, | 


} 


| 


Azabu 3-4 ' 


Coleman ¥25,000. Call 33-3932. 10 am. 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru- 
-nouchi Building. Chiyoda-ku, To- 
Wanted to Buy ‘kyo. Tel: 20-4616. 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, pe MATSUMOTO’S DENTAL 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 


CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortno- 
| dontist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 
‘dontic Specific Consultant: Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental 
Adviser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 
'Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keishi 
Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 9:00 
—18:00 Tel. 92-0534, 33-7448. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
Cc Service Hours: 10:10-18:00 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR FOR- 
EIGN PATIENTS Telephone ap- 
pointment accepted Dr. Shimada, 
Dr. Mineta, Dr. Ohtsuka, 5th Floor 
545. Kokusai Kanko Bidg., Yaesu 
Entrance opposite Tokyo Station, 
Tel: 23-0755/7. 


Sight-Seeing Tours 


TOKYO Sight-seeing 


DEEP FREEZER, Gas Range TV, 
DEEP FREEZER, Oil Heater, TV, 
Tel. 33-0864, 33-3932. 


OIL. HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 
AIR CONDITIONER, washing ma- 
chine, TV. Ete. Call 28-6800, 28-6065 


DCAL & SERVICE—air conditioner 
gas-range, refrigerator deep freezer 
space heater, washer etc. MARU- 
TOMI & CO. Tel: 25-6509, 25-8861 


Ol HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 
Ol, HEATER, REFRIGERATOR, 
Deep Freezer, Air Conditioner 
Washer, etc. Best price and RE- 
PAIRING. Anytime quickly 
76-8146/7. 


Maximum 


enjoyment. idinimum expense 
. Pigeon Bus DeLuxe Motor-coaches 
carefully pianned routes (Morning, 
‘*.: Afternoon, Night, One-day tours) 
| English-speaking hostess. Tel: 
08 * | 23-0566 /8 
. sae — 
| ee | Tailor 
TEL(57)2989 7-2GINZANISHIEE | , 

HARADA tailor Harada’s suits. 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf Harada tailor Harada’s suits. Shiba 
club, ofl heater, television, type- Kamiya-cho, Minato-ku corner of 
writer, refrigerator, gas range, B-i5th 43-3060, 3131. 


washing machine, camera, tape — a 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7983. General a : 
FURNITURE, Made to Order Of- 

Restaurant ental and Occidental style, classic 

and modern design. Outstanding, 

FORBIDDEN CITY Chinese Res- | craftsmanship with 30 years experi« 


taurant. Corner of Yoyogi & 10th | ence. Prompt service. Call 311-5796, 
Street, in front of the Harajuku (Night 398-6358) Koei-sha Co. ’ 
station, Tel: 40-2969, 40-6556, 


—— 
a 
DISTRIBUTION of first class Swiis 
cosmetic products in Japan offered 
Mr. Zierér. 


> «= 


Business Opportuni 


throughout the Holidays. Ave. “A” | 
Between 10th, 12th St., No. 1, ‘- | 
chome Tamura-cho, Shiba Minato- 
ku, Tokyo Tel: 43-1566, 2962, 4369. te 7 firm, Call: 


VOLGA: Russian dishes prepared 
by Russians. Russian atmosphere 
and everything Russian. High class 
Restraurant. 4th Street near Dentsu. 
All night, 57-0036. 


—s | 
PERUVIAN company wishes to joi 
Japan factory manufacturing simple 
| articles to set up branch factory” 
in Peru. Call 34-5312. - 


ee 


meee 
bedrooms, big lawn garden, best 
residential area ‘¥100,000—¥130,000. Personal | 
Mz i 1783, 
es (Oriental 1783, | TEACH how to SKI, family will| 
—_ do, let's enjoy it, have first class 
BEAUTIFUL bungalow “living-din- | Ucense. Box 538, Japan Times, | 
ingroom large sized 2 bedrooms Tokyo. —— - 
maidroom, nice kitchen laundry - 
carport garden ‘'Y40,000. Also 3 ; 
bedroom home near center ¥50,000. Instruction : 3 
48-1733, 3779, Sun Corporation. ENGLISH CONVERSATION, Private 
and class lessons by American in- 4 
SHIBUYA completely modernized | structors. Beginning, intermediate, « 
2 bedroom house, spacious living- advanced levels; Correction of Eng- “ 
room, diningroom, stateside kitchen, | lish documents, letters, catalogs. Main Tokyo Restaurant ~ | 
—, ber a en INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS. ll Ginza 6-chome Behind c 
wonderful garden, e 200. | Roppongi, Azabu, Minato-ku, Matsuzakaya Dept. Store -_ 
3*-6363, 33-8787 Eastern. 48-1636. Tel: (57) 9271/5 2 
YOKOHAMA approved 1 bedroom | GREGG SHORTHAND Open Jan. Free Entertainment > 
apartment, tiled bath, wide view, | 20th (Morning time) and Jan. 26th Japanese Folk Dancing, ete. | ~ 
near Maria kindergarten. Parkable. (Evening time) for BEGINNERS. Omori: On the Bay—l-chome . 
713,000. Owner 2-3507. Easy to learn method. 8 months Omori (Omori-Shinchi) e 
finish. 3 lessons weekly. Please Ota-ku.. Tel’ (76) 6766/8 ,~ 
apply to SHIBUYA STENO-TYPIST | | Yokohama Branch: Basha “ 
Wanted to Rent SCHOOL, No. 9, Mitake-cho, Shi- Michi Near Takarazuka ; 
AMERICAN family needs 3-4 bed- | °U%® OF Phone 40-0068. Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 . 
room western independent house THE YOKOHAMA Y.M.C.A. offers - . 
with garden from end January. _ Japanese Courses for its winter a - 
Central heating preferred. Lease | semester beginning Jan. 12, Begin- : 
agreeable. Box 535, Japan Times, | ners 7:30—9 p.m. Tuesday & Thurs- ; 
Tokyo. day. Tel: Yokohama 8-9758. . 
ae: A Hapyy Hew Year 
} 8 
ENJOY THE WONDERFUL ATMOSPHERE THAT PROVIDES 
Dec. 31 Dinner Dance . 
Jan. 1 Lottery : 
Jan. 2 Spec. Entertainment 
Financing available in all grades 
jan. 3. Ice Carnival d 
: $ } ; PROMPT DELIVERY! | 
Jan. 4 Sukiyaki Party & Geisha Dance (Stateside Delivery Accepted) = . 
—— 3 . ’ ; . — Contact us for further . 
= Enjoy skating at Hotel's private link = || popwELL & Co., LTD. - 
= Please inquire Jepen Trevel Bureau Offices, American == C.P.O. Box 297 Tokyo . 
a Everett Travel Service or our Tokyo Office == 
> a ' j NICHIE! sIDQSHA co., LTD. 
Tel: 56-1058 Cell Directly Nikko 1 or 7 loth St. ° ; 
Tel: 48-8121/3 
AMERICAN MOTORS CO., LTD. 
G Ave. & 2nd Street, 
Yokohama Tel: 8-4327/6 
*4 On 
MOTHE ‘ 
E “ 
A > 
— 
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Home News in Retrospect 
The disastrous visitation of Typhoon Ise Bay is still 


fresh in the memory of the people. 


But the passing year 


has been by no means a gloomy one for Japan. 

In April, the Crown Prince married the commoner 
daughter of a wealthy businessman and the royal marriage 
gave occasion to the largest national celebration since 


the end of the Pacific War. 


The choice of a commoner as the future Empress of 
this country attests to the extent of democratization of 
Japan. It is gratifying to note that the Imperial Family 
now stands so much closer to-the people. 

This auspicious event has blazed the way for this 
nation endeavoring to evolve a new tradition for the future. 


In terms of concrete political 
of Japan has not always 


roblems, however, the course 


n straight during the year. 


Although Japan's cogperation with the United States 


‘and other free nations of the world 


has been reaffirmed 


time and again by the Government, the progress of the 
effort to revise the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty has not 
been as smooth as had been expected. The opposition 
Socialist Party, with its leftist tendencies, has raised ob- 


jections, 


but disunity within the ruling Liberal-Democratic 


Party was no less responsible for the protraction of the 


affair. 


We are glad to note, however, that the matter is 
now progressing on the right track. The Government is 


expected to send a delegation to Washington, D.C., next 
month, to sign the revised treaty. 


Since the ratification of 


the new treaty is expected 


to give occasion to some more give-and-take between the 
two parties in the forthcoming Diet in January, the Liberal- 
Democrats may well remind themselves that the issue 
commands their serious attention. 

It may not be realistic enough to say that Japan with 
a suprapartisan diplomacy could have fared better in in- 


ternational relations. 


But we do consider it a great pity 


if internal differences within a political party should be- 
come mixed up in an important diplomatic issue. 

As for the idea of “neutralism” for Japan entertained 
by the Socialist Party and other leftist circles, its premise 
is that a defenseless Japan can be safe and secure merely 
on the strength of the Communist promise to respect the 


“neutrality” of Japan. That 


kind of argument, blatantly 


brandished as a sort of dogma, has rendered truly demo- 
cratic debates on diplomacy well nigh impossible. 

The doctrinaire Marxist leadership of the Socialist 
Party did give rise to a split in the course of the year. 
Finally in October, the moderate group led by, Suehiro 
Nishio seceded from the party, forming an independent 
group which is to establish a new Defnocratic Socialist 
Party next month. Although the new party is also op 
posed to the Security Treaty, we hope that, with its more 
realistic views, it will infuse a sense of reasonableness 
into the debates in the national legislature. 

The debates in the citadel of parliamentary democracy 
have not been as constructive as they should be. For- 
tunately, the oft-repeated confusion in the Diet has not 
been anything so serious as to drive democratically-minded 


people to despair. 


This nation must; however, sustain its 


effort to safeguard parliamentary democracy from pitfalls, 


both on the right and left. 


In this respect, the riotous demonstrations on Novem- 
ber 27 surely left a smudge on the annals of the legislature. 
As far as the responsibility of the Socialists is concerned, 
the matter is now pending in the Lower House Disciplinary 
Committee, which has carried over the pertinent proceed- 


ings to the next Diet. 


Conspicuous was the role played by leftist university 


students in spearheading the mobsters. 


We do not con- 


sider it right to attach too much importance to the behavior 
of a batch of fanatical students, who after all constitute 
a very small minority in the younger generation of this 


nation. 
structive channels must not 


But the need to guide youthful energy into con- 


be overlooked. 


While the mob scene in front of the Diet Building, 
the extensive damage inflicted by Typhoon Ise Bay and 
the plight of the unemployed coal miners in Kyushu and 
elsewhere make the year 1959 appear somewhat less bright 
in retrospect, the over-all economic prosperity attests to 
the success of the national effort to build an ever brighter 


fyture. 


It is true that the entire Free World shared more or 
less in the trend of economic progperity during the passing 
year. But, for a small, overpopulated country like Japan, 
only hard work and honest effort on the part of the people 


can make it possible to break even. 


A prosperous year 


must, therefore, be said to be a great achievement. 

A worthy tribute to this nation has been paid in the 
form of the decision to hold the 1964 Olympic Games in 
Tokyo. This decision, reached in May by the International 
Olympic Committee, has been highly appreciated, because 
Japan will be playing host to that honorable sports event 


for the first time in history. 


*‘ resentative 


corded by the millions to the 
piigrim of peace. It is not easy 
to reduce to a coherent pattern 
the impressions produced by 
his five-day stay in the Indian 
capital apart from a trip to the 
historic Taj at Agra. The 
tumultuous welcome was main- 
ly due to the sharing of faith 
in democracy, freedom, in- 
dividual initiative and above all 
in God by the peoples of the 
two countries, India and the 
United States of America. 


India has accorded rousing 
receptions to leading dignitaries 
of the world. The last to evoke 
popular enthusiasm were Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev. The So- 
viet leaders were deeply im- 
pressed with the warmth of 
their welcome, and it paid 
dividends, not only in the good- 
will which Moscow has since 
shown to India but also in the 
giving of material aid that fol- 
lowed in the fo of a huge 
steel plant and millions of 
roubles for other development 
projects. 

Pitch of Excitement 


Soviet Russia began to take 
intimate interest in the Kash- 
mir problem and the Soviet rep- 
in the Security 
Council began to use the veto 
in favor of India. Kashmir is 
important to mention because 
the straining of relations be- 
tween India and the United 
States began when Washington 
began to support Pakistan for 
its claim to Kashmir. Military 
aid to Pakistan by the United 
States was another significant 
development which led to the 
distrust of the United States in 
Indian eyes. 


The spectacular welcome 
given to Eisenhower far sur- 
passed the one given to the 
Soviet leaders and naturally 
impressed the President deep- 
Iv and evoked a _ responsive 
chord in his head and heart. 

It is undoubtedly true that 
the biggest contributory factor 
to the high pitch of public 
excitement in India was their 
sharp reaction to the letting 
cown by a big neighbor, Com- 
munist China, and her resort 
to aggression and violence and 
show of superior force to settle 


border disputes. The average 


Indian knows in his heart of 
hearts that his country, if need 
be, can depend on the United 
States for assistance to muster 
military strength against the 
northern invader. Some saw 
great significance in the visit 
of the President at a time like 
this when her borders and ter- 
ritorial integrity were threaten- 
ed by an erstwhile friend. That 
is why the welcome was to.a 
friend who could be counted 
upon in need. 


India’s Gratitude 


Another factor that contribut- 
ed to the massive reception to 
Eisenhower was the recognition 
of the gratitude which India 
owes to the United States for 
the substantial assistance given 
to India in the form of dol- 
lars, Wheat and farm products 
and other contributions to the 
success of the development 
plans. After the arrival of the 
President and his speeches on 
landing on Indian soil and in 
the halls ef Parliament, it was 
his own personality that built 
up the crescendo of enthusiasm 
resulting in more than half a 
million joining the civic recep- 
tion on Sunday last. 


Eisenhower showed himself 
as a sincere, likeable personal- 


ity. His public appearances 
were mar by an infectious 
good humor and when he 


spoke he left a deep impression 
of humility and earnestness for 


Treaty Delegation 

The lineup of the Japanese 
delegation to sign the revised 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty in 
Washington was determined 
yesterday. It cannot be under- 
stood why Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi himself has become 
head of the delegation. Kishi 
is not the right person since the 
American side is to be represent- 
ed by Christian A. Herter who 
holds the rank of Secretary of 
State, equivalent to foreign 
minister. This is also unreason- 
able from the standpoint of 
diplomatic practices. It is thus 
natural that Foreign Minister 
Alichiro Fujiyama and Foreign 
Office circles had opposed Kishi 
becoming chief delegate. There 
must have been some  poli- 
tical ulterior objectives be- 
hind the decision on the com- 
position of the delegation. That 
is to say, sectional strifes within 
the ruling Government party 
must have been involved in the 
latest decision.—Mainichi Shim- 
buna 


Soviet Trade Talks 

The Japan-Soviet trade talks, 
begun Dec. 16, have been pro- 
gressing favorably chiefly due 
to the enthusiasm manifested by 
the Soviet side. Under the sec- 
ond Russo-Japanese trade agree- 
ment which expired recently, 
trade contracts concluded be- 
tween the two countries as of 
Nov. 30 amounted to $83 million, 
far surpassing the $70 million 
provided for in the expired 
agreement. Although the Soviet 
demand for a long-term defer- 
red payment formula, made in 
the current trade talks, may be 
impossible for Japan to accept, 
it may be possible for Japan to 
agree to extend the term of the 
projected third agreement for 
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three years. As to the most 
disputed issue of the deferred 
payment formula, the Japanese 
side should gradually permit it, 
because the Soviets have al- 
ready settled this problem with 
Britain, France and Italy.—San- 
kei Shimbun 


Development and Budget 

It is regretful that the 1960 
fiscal budget for the develop- 
ment of Hokkaido, as presented 
in a Finance Ministry draft, is 
insufficient. The amount, total- 
ing ¥35,590 million, shows an 
expected gain of ¥3,000 million. 
However, there is a great con- 
tradiction between the Govern- 
ment policy for the district in 
general and the amount actually 
allocated to finance many devel- 
opment projects. Regarding 
agricultural improvement, there 
are no positive measures for 
stabilizing agricultural manage- 
ment of individual farming 
households which are supposed 
to get governmental assistance 
this year. Furthermore, only a 
slight increase has been made 
in the loan plan for the ,Hok- 
kaido Development Financial 
Bank which is largely respon- 
sible for over-all industrial pro- 
motion programs in the area. 
In view of the recent harsh 
criticism against Hokkaido 
policy, the authorities should 
reconsider and map out reason- 
able financing for local districts, 
otherwise they will surely lose 
the confidence of the general 
public.—Hokkaido Shimbun 
(Sapporo) 


Children’s Dietary Life 
It is believed that if the 


authorities concerned can devise 
ways for a more reasonable 
dietary life for the sake of the 
nation’s children from the stand- 
nourishment 


point of and 


hygiene, it will be possible to 
better improve their physical 
standard than at present. This 
can be proven by the fact that 
many children of today are tal- 
ler than their parents. It can 
safely be said that this phono- 
menon is largely attributable 
to their improved diet in post- 
war days. Physical conditions 
of children in the “protective 
institution” is generally inferior 
and yet the Finance Ministry 
has rejected a demand for in- 
creasing their present daily 
food allowance by ¥10 to ¥72.87 
but only allowed an increase of 
¥3.40. The new food ailowance 
of ¥66.27 is for the three meals 
of a growing child. Can such 
a Government policy to keep 
parentiess,. unhappy children 
always hu be allowed to 
exist for ever?—Asahi Shimbun 


New Address System 

City people are now raising 
their voices for readjustment of 
the unimaginably confused 
street names and block numbers 
which constitute one of the big 
problems in the way of ra- 
tionalization of urban life. It is 
greatly appreciated that the au- 
thorities in Many cities which 
recently celebrated their muni- 
cipalization anniversaries have 
shown great interest in the 
movement to adopt a new 
simple addressing system. How- 
ever, the project has made little 
progress due to the strong op- 
position of the older towns- 
sage who are few in number 
ut powerful enough to check 
the reformation. Since the new 
project undoubtedly leads to im- 
proved life in the city, the au- 
thorities should immediately 
make their decisions on the en- 
forcement of the new svstem.— 
Kahoku Shimpo (Sendai) 


so often and freely that the peo- 
ple felt a genuine respect for 
his mission as a crusader for 


peace. 

President Eisenhower carried 
the greatest conviction when, in 
every speech he stressed the re- 
markable similarity in approach 
and outiook of the two coun- 
tries. Both nations were born 
after a rebellion against alien 
rule, both have a multi-cultural 
composition, and faith in demo- 
cratic freedom. In ringing tones 
he told members of Parliament 
that he considered America’s 
welfare to be bound up with 
India’s. 


Identity of Interest 

This one declaration of iden- 
tity of interest won him the 
greatest applause that has been 
given to any leading dignitary 
who came to India. In fact, 
one of the notable achievements 
of the Ike visit has been the 
widely shared appreciation of 
the policiés of the United States 
which had been missing for a 
long time. His message was a 
simple one and was easily un- 
derstood. It was that America 
was on the side of a world or- 
der based on peace, justice and 
freedom and there would be a 
continuous interest in Indian 
progress because India firmly 
believed in the same values. 

It is true and natural that 
Indian observers are indulging 
in private exercises of assessing 
the significance of the visit in 
terms of political and economic 
gains. The fact that Eisen- 
hower declared himself as a 
willing salesman to impress 
American investors about the 
desirability and safety and secu- 
rity of investments in India is 
a great gain in the financial 
field. because Indian leaders, 
notably Nehru, are instinctive- 
ly against economic doles from 
foreign countries. 

No Loans Asked 

Even foreign loans are not 
considered sound for the devel- 
opment of Indian economy and 
foreign investment with Indian 
partnership is considered a 
safe and sound kind of eco- 
nomic assistance. Nehru has 
made it clear that he did not 
ask for economic assistance in 
the course of his long talks 
with the distinguished guest as 
that would be a crude thing to 
do. It is known here that sub- 
stantial American assistance in 
the form of financial and eco- 
nomic aid would not be forth- 
coming on the Government-to 
Government level. It may not 
remain even at the current rate. 

It is; however, realized that 
if China forces a major conflict 
on ey ay India, American 
supplies for the defense of the 


to India is that the impact of 
the splendid reception that Fi- 
senhower got here has led_to a 
better understanding in Amer- 
ica of Indian policy objectives 
and of India’s basic faith in de- 
mocracy and individual | free- 
dom. It is believed that there is 
greater appreciation of the pol- 
icy of nonalignment and avoid- 
ance of military blocs resolutely 
pursued by India as a result of 
the elucidation given by Nehru 
to the President and his read- 
ing of the current developments 
in the countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

It is clear that one country 
in the world which has been 
watching keenly and anxiousiy 
the trends and developments 
connected with the Ike visit to 
India is Communist China, It is 
obvious that Peiping intensely 
dislikes the coming closer of the 
two great democracies of the 
world, India and America. The 
Chinese newspapers have been 
openly critical of both Nehru 
and Eisenhower. It is a fact that 
Chou En-lai has delayed reply- 
ing to the letter from Nehru lay- 
ing down precise and practical 
counterproposals for a peaceful 
settlement of the border dis- 
putes. 


Peiping’s Reaction 


Peiping will take into account 
the impact of the Ike visit to 
India before making up her 
mind on the proposals and send- 
ing a reply to Nehru. It is pos- 
sible that China may read much 
more into the statement of the 
President of the United States 
that he hoped that the dispute 
between India and China would 
be settled by peaceful negotia- 
tions. 

The final statement issued in 
regard to the historic talks be- 
tween Nehru and Ike was not a 
joint communique as it is com- 
monly understood. It was a doc- 
ument embodying the views of 
the two statesmen on interna- 
tional issues and on matters 
of common concern to the two 
countries whose leaders had met 
seven times for exchange of 
views and information. 

The reason why no joint com- 
munique was called for was be- 
cause there is no issue pending 
between the two countries and 
they have perfect understanding 
of each other’s viewpoint. Be- 
sides, the discussions were not 
intended to lead to any precise 
formulae or solutions to world 
problems. It was a meeting of 
minds and intended to be a free, 
frank and friendly exchange be- 
tween leaders of two friendly 
countries. In this, the two suc- 
ceeded very well as subsequent 
developments will show. The 
impact of the talks would be in 
evidence only at the proper 
time. 


More Trade 


With Japan 


By SPENCER DAVIS 


WASHINGTON (AP)—A con- 
tinued growth in trade between 
the United Stater and Japan is 
anticipated by authorities here 
for .960. The opening of new 
Japanese markets for American 
goods may be one of the strik- 
ing new factors, 


Japan’s move to relax dis- 
crimina.vions against dollar area 
items and remove undue re- 
strictions .; the basis for much 
of the opt-:mism being shown 
here by U.S. trade authorities. 


How far the movement will 
go and to what extent trade will 
be affected is still a question of 
some conjecture. But the as- 
surances that such steps are be- 
ing planned by Japan in the 
year ahead has been received 
with great gratification, 


Whether it will amount to a 
substantial increase in Amer 
can exports to Japan remains to 
be seen. Officials alsc point out 
that the amount of the in- 
creased trade will depend con- 
siderably on the salesmanship 
of Ameriéan companies. 

The latest Commerce Depart- 
ment survey of -urrent b.isiness 
pointed gut that Japanese ex- 
ports to the Unitec States in the 
year ended September 1959 
amounted to $900 million a 
jump of two-thirds since 1956. 

At the same time the survey 
reported that the rise of one- 
fourth in U.S. exports to Japan 
since 1953 “fell nearly one-half 
billion dollars short of the in- 
crease in imports from Japan 
over this period.” . 

However, there is no suitable 
vehicle before Congress on 
which to attach restrictions 
this year. The most suitable 
vehicle is the Reciprocal Trade 
Act which still has two more 
years to run before it is due for 
extension. 

Coupled with this is the fact 
that the U.S. domestic textile 
industry enjoyed an unusually 
prosperous year in 1959. Prices 
were good and earnings were 
up for all the major producers. 
This does not form a good back- 
drop for an appeal for relief 
based on hardship. 

The impact of Hongkong tex- 
tile imports to the United 
States is still increasing, how- 
ever. An expected voluntary 
limitation on Hongkong’s tex- 
tile shipments to this country 
by category failed to come 
through on schedule although 
some form of limitation ap- 
pears on its way. 

Industry representatives 
noting this also are aware of the 
extreme sensitivity of their own 
industry which reacts quicker 
than most any to U.S. economic 
upsets. The prosperity of 1959 


could easily be reversed next 
year, they contend. 

Close cooperation between 
Japan and the United States in 
development efforts among the 
free nations of underdeveloped 
‘Asia will be continued on an ex- 
panded level, official sources de- 
clare. 

President Eisenhower's visit 
to India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Iran and Turkey, as well as 
Tunisia and Morocco has stimu- 
lated and invigorated the Ad- 
ministration attitude toward eco- 
nomic aid and its willingness 
to battle for its objectives. 
Risenhower, too, learned last 
year that he could wield a pow- 
erful influence in the Congress 
even though it is controlled by 
the opposition Democrats. He 
returned from his Asian travels 
to strongly accent the need for 
continued foreign economic aid. 

It is expected here that Japan 
will place more emphasis on its 
heavy and chemical industries 
in 1960, but will overlook no 
field in an effort to diversify 
Japanese products for the world 
market. 

The European Common Mar- 
ket and the Free Trade Associa- 
tion, the rival economic groups, 
are considered matters of con- 
cern to both industrialized Ja- 
pan and the United States but 
there is still no willingness here 
to advocate any rival grouping. 
Ratber the effort will be to hold 
the liberalized trade areas of 
Europe solidly within the frame- 
work of GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade.) 


of an old family container.” 


yee 


Mock Joya 


Drinking Wife - 

Two lumber cutters who went 
into the mountam and stayed 
overnight in a mountain hut had 
the same dream, a story told 
in the northeastern region says. 

They dreamed that one of 
them had a boy baby born at 
his house, and the other a girl 
baby. Yamano- 
kami or moun- 
tain god .told 
that thej 
girl baby was] 
born with the 
luck of one sho 
of salt and one® 
drinking cup, 
and «Ahe boy 
with the fortune 
of one sho of © 
rice. ated 

They were Joya 
surprised to have had the same 
dream, but when they returned 
to the, village next morning, 
they learned that a boy had been 
born at one house and a girl at 
the other, during the night. 


The boy and girl grew up 
healthy and strong, and subse- 
quently they married and pros- 
pered. But the wife was extra- 
vagant and used one sho of salt 
every day, and never stopped 
drinking sake out of her cup. 
Furthermore, she invited many 
friends to join.in her drinking. 
The husband was timid and did 
not like to drink but his wife’s 
daily drinking habit and extrava- 
gance became too much for him, 
and finally he divorced her. 

She walked out of the house, 
without complaining, 
mountain. She became hungry 
and then she saw a patch of 
land planted with radishes. She 
pulled one out to eat and from 
the hole gushed out sake. Sing- 
ing in joy, she drank it. Re 
freshed she walked on. Then 
seeing a light in the distance, 
she walked toward it, and found 
herself before a*miner’s hut. 
She entered the hut and stayed 
there that night with the miner. 
In the morning she saw that 
everything in the hut was gold 
and told the ignorant miner 
what a huge wealth he 
ed. Together they took the gold 
to the village and becarne rich. 

Many years passed, and the 
village to which the miner and 
the woman moved to enjoy 
their wealth grew into a 
town of much activity. One day 
the woman met an old wood 
cutter accompanied by a youn- 
ger man. They were her father 
and her former husband, appar- 
ently still poor. 


3 Minutes a Day 
By JAMES KELLER 


One Sailor on the Alert 
NANA 

Treading water in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, 40 miles from the 
Virginia coast, was the unhap- 
py lot of one man not long 


0. 

He had lost his balance and 
toppled unnoticed into the open 
sea as his ship. “The White 
River,” headed for the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

It certainly Idoked like the 
end for him, since he was a 
poor swimmer. For two hours, 


-+he managed to keep afloat, hop- 


ing and praying for the best. 

Suddenly things took an in- 
credible turn for the better. A 
U. S. Navy ship, the Kittywake, 
on its way to Norfolk, loomed 
up on. the horizon and soon 
neared the tiny dot of a man 
bobbing in the waves. 

Frantically he tried to attract 
attention. Fortunately, one 
sailor spotted him, and sounded 
the alarm. Within minutes the 
man was rescued, — 

God blesses those who keep 
on the lookout for all in need, 
physically or spiritually. One 
person on the alert is better 
than a thousand whose vision 
does not go beyond self. 

“Bear one another's burdens, 
and so you will fulfill the law 
of Christ.” 

(Galatians 6:2) 

Grant, O Holy Spirit, that I 
may show the solicitude for 
those in distress that I would 
expect for myself. 


Try and Stop Me 


By BENNETT CERF 


A Paris correspondent wrote up a swanky reception attend- 
ed by numerous princes, counts, dukes and their ladies. One 


guest who was new in those parts sought the bar. 


“Looking 
for something?” asked an eld- 
erly gentleman courteously. 
“Yes,” said the stranger. “A 
bourbon.” The elderly gentle- 
man bowed and asked. “Would 
@ Hapsburg do?” 
© & om 
The committee t@ clean up 
the town posted notices in pro- 
minent places demanding: “Did 
you make our city dirty today?” 
Some miscreant pencilled at the 
bottom of one of those notices, 
“On the contrary: our city made 
me dirty today!” ; 
a . . 


A confirmed . jackass who 
would drive his racing car 


while drunk, begged for, and received, one last jigger of whis- 


key. 


“Okay, now,” nodded the cynical bartender, “you've had 


one for the road. Would you like one more for the ditch?” 
Copyright 1959, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 


to the 


hower's trip to Moscow and an 
anticipated step forward toward 
peaceful coexistence. 


However, the 34th ordinary 
Diet session which convened 
yesterday showed ominous signs 
of rumbling ! contrast to the 
worldwide trend. 


Why discord may be expected 
becomes clear when we review 
the extraordinary Diet session 
that lasted for a month from 
the end of November. 


For one thing, the session 
ended Dec. 27 in the same ab- 
normal state of confusion as 
when the student-labor riot oc- 
curred at the Diet building 
Nov. 27. 


In the past the Diet has been 
thrown into, confusion because 
the reigning Liberal-Democratic 
Party made a blitz extension of 
the session. 

It happened, for instance, 
when the twin bills on educa- 
tion were being deliberated 
upon and also when the Diet 
was mulling the small electo- 
rate system bill and the police 
law revision bill in November 
1958. The last two bilis never 
saw the light of day. 

The House of Councillors and 
House of Representatives were 
completely paralyzed after the 
ruling party announced exten- 
sion of the session. But even 
then, the Liberal-Democratic 
and Socialist parties reached a 
truce in 18 days. 

It is a big disgrace that there 
has been no settlement of the 
Diet riot case and that it is be- 
ing carried over into new year. 

The Diet will probably be re- 
turned to a normal state when 
(1) Speaker Ryogoro Kato of 
the Lower House assumes re- 
sponsibility for th. riot, tend- 
ers his resignation and is re- 
placed by * new Speaker when 
the Diet is resumed after the 


New Year holidays on Jan. 28;- 


(2) The Lower House Disci- 
pline Committee ~ decides on 
measures to be taken against 
the four Socialist Dietmen ac- 
cused of taking part in the Nov. 
27 riot; (3) Action is taken on 
the bill for curbing demonstra- 
tions around the Diet building. 
"But it does not seem likely 
that the crisis in parliamentary 
government, manifest in the 
extraordinary Diet session, will 
be tided over by the ordinary 
Diet session. 
> 
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problems. the re- 
vision of the Japan-U.S, Security 
Treaty, the adoption of the 
Lockheed F104CJ Starfighter as 
the Air Self-Defense Force's 
mainstay fighter and reparations 
to South Vietnam. 


In the latter half, however, 
the parties concerned failed 
miserably. 


Both the Tory and Socialist 
parties acted on the basis of 
their sole interests. Taking ad- 
vantage of a split in the Social- 
ist Party, the Government and 
the Tory Party maintained the 
initiative in steering the Diet. 
However, their Diet manage- 
ment was marked by a succes- 
sion of acts of “tyranny of the 
majority.” 

On the other hand, the Social- 
ist Party resorted to the inept 
tactics, presumably in opposi- 
tion to the Democratic Socialist 
Club, which advocates respect 
for the Diet’s right to debate, 

The decline in the prestige 
of the national legislature and 
the prolongation of the Diet can 
be blamed directly on the Tory 
and Socialist parties. Both 
parties must do some self-refiec- 
tion. 

Politics in the New Year is 
expected to be marked by a 
bitter clash between the Tories 
and Socialists over the Diet ap- 
proval of the revised security 
treaty and administrative agree- 
ment. 


We welcome any heartfelt 
Tory and Socialist debate over 
the revision of the security pact, 
but we ask both parties to pre- 
vent the recurrence of abnor- 
mality in the Diet. Unless the 
two parties endeavor to elimi- 
nate the vicious cycle of throw- 
ing the Diet into confusion and 
then trying to right it, the pub- 
lic distrust in politics will grow 
increasingly. 


10 Years Ago 
—— Today 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Dec. 30, 1949 


HONGKONG — British 
stood by ready to take over the 
operation of th city’s idle tram- 
cars as the colony's rapidiy — 
worsening labor situation posed 
the first real threat of internal 
trouble. 


SO HURT AND HUMILIATED. 
And Other Stories. By Francis 


Francis King is 
director of the British Council 
Library at Kyoto. This is his 
cighth book. His novels, un- 
fortunately, are not known out- 
side the British colony here, 
but his poetry enjoys a rather 
arge readership. He is a young 
writer who has been quietly 
building up a reputation for 
himself in the postwar years, 
and is now looked upon as one 
of the foremost of young Brit- 
ish novelists. 

The British don’t take to the 
short ctory. In fact. British 
publishers hesitate to publicize 
a book as a collection of short 
stories. The critical acclaim 
given to Francis King’s cellec- 
tion may be due to the fact that 
the common setting—most take 
place in Greece—gives it many 
of the characteristics of the 
novel. However, the answer is 
more than likely just good 
writing. One is reminded of 
Joseph Conrad’s comment on 
W. H. Hudson, “He writes as 
the grass grows.” 

The account Francis King has 
spawnec of his spontaneous re- 
sponse to Greece, where he 
served a tour with the British 
Council, and the British type 
he writes .so_ professionally 
about, has all one expects of 
the short story, but so seldom 
finds: originality, emotion, and 
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technical dexterity. His writ- 
ing is professional in the way 
few British short stories are: 
in the American way. 


Francis King handles the 
English language much as an 
expert tamer handles a lion. 
The succinct manner in which 
he explores the elements of the 
crisis of the story in which a 
young Englishman falls in love 
with a native girl rather than 
just live with her; the sharp 
way he reveals scorn and con- 
‘tempt for the author on a Brit- 
ish Councilsponsored lecture 
tour, the vivid sensibility in the 
story about the general who has 
been forced to retire and who 
waits upon an effeminate, oh so 
effeminate, young man; the 
truth, the moments of truth in 
most of the stories; you know 
it’s the truth, even the goddam 
truth, and it has something 
‘about it as sharp as pain—all 
reveal a master craftsman. 

Faced with such an impres- 
sive collection, one is loath to 
find fault. Mr. King’s fine ear 
for dialogue fails him when he 
writes of Americans, and while 
there is little to complain of in 
characterization, the characters 
in “A Friend for Christmas” 
are cold and stiff before the 
story really begins. But these 
are minor faults. An author de- 
serves to be judged for his 
best work, and any one of the 
short stories in this collection 
make the book unusually 
worthwhile.—DOUGLAS HAM- 
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FOR THE LAST 22 YEARS OF HIS 
LIFE BATHED SEVERAL TIMES A 
DAY IN THE RIVER TWEED. IN 


WINTER AS WELL AS SUMMER 
“ALWAYS FULLY CLOTHED ; 


ly wow -< Orkneys 
WAS BUILT OF STONES 
WITHOUT THE USE OF MORTAR 


THE CHEST IN WHICH 
FIRST CORN WAS 
FROM FLORIDA TO SAN IN 


iS STILL ENSHRINED IN THE 
apia de e90, Spain 
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